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The Industrial Decay of the Southern Planter 


On an April day in 1865 « group of gentlemen in a Southern 
town were discussing the news from Appomattox, which had 
just reached them. They were not talking to form their opinions, 
for these were already made up. Surrender had been the one 
thing which had haunted them for months. Now that it had at 
last actually happened, there rushed out of their minds torrents 
of feeling which a sense of loyalty had hitherto restrained. In 
one way and another they expressed themselves, some showing 
what ought to have been done which was not done, and others 
showing how resistance could have been maintained at least a 
year longer. Among them was an old gentleman who stood 
apart and said nothing. His face was grave and his lips were 
hard set together. At length he addressed them briefly: ‘Gentle- 
men, I will give you the thought which is in my mind. The 
calamity is before us and not behind us. A great change in our 
life is today consummated. In the future the bottom rail will be 
on top, and the top rail—God only knows what will become ofit.” 
This utterance came from an educated, unemotional and experi- 
enced old man. It has been thirty-eight years in this month of 
April since it was made, and we know now that it was a true 
prophecy. He who was the bottom man before the war has 
steadily risen since that event, and he who was the top man has 
moved downward. This does not mean that the top has got to 
the bottom, or ever will get there. Neither does it mean that all 
who were formerly at the bottom are now at the top, or are go- 
ing to be there. It means that those who are now at the top 
come from the class which was formerly at, or near the bottom. 

The classes here referred to correspond to the old planter and 
non-planter classes. A planter was a farmer whose farm was 
cultivated by his slaves. The non-planters were of several kinds. 
Some of them were professional men; but from their ranks one 
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must exclude professional men who were at the same time plant- 
ers, as was the case with most good lawyers and doctors. Some 
of them were traders and some were mechanics. But the majority 
of them were small farmers who worked with their own hands. 
The distinguishing characteristic was that while the planter class 
was supported by slavery, this class was supported by its own 
efforts. 

It thus happened that in April, 1865, the planters and the non- 
planters found themselves side by side and about to enter a new 
phase of life. In all the past the former had all kinds of advan- 
tages over the latter. They had been the leaders in every form 
of social activity. They now faced the future with certain im- 
portant advantages over their rivals. It is true theynow had no 
slaves, but the other class had none either. On the other hand 
those who had been planters had still the best land in the South, 
and they held it in large tracts. The collapse of the confederacy 
had not taken from them their intelligence, their influence in polli- 
tics, or their leadership in society. Beginning from this vantage 
point, why did they not rebuild their fortunes steadily? That 
they did not do it has been due to certain faults which inhered in 
the old planter society. To sit in judgment on this society is no 
pleasant thing, for its fall came through a gallant struggle which 
redeemed much of its error, and its disintegration has been ac- 
complished with pathetic and voiceless suffering. Yet it would 
be a blind sympathy which did not take notice of the weakness 
with which this class has met its modern obligations. 

All wealthy classes have, as classes, a tendency to become arti- 
ficial. This is due to their separation from the practical difficul- 
ties of life. In some cases the tendency is checked by a close 
application on the part of wealthy men to business affairs; but it 
is rare for this to run through several generations of wealthy 
men. In the old South this natural tendency was accentuated 
both by slavery and by the rural conditions of the country. The 
one threw the masters greatly on the efforts of other people. It 
took from them an intimate knowledge of all the forms of the in- 
dustry by which they were supported. It made them the sole 
dependents on a kind of labor which it at the same time rendered 
them unfit to perform. Rural conditions heightened this depend- 
ence, because they cut off from the community all other forms of 
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industry but planting. In the old South, outside of a few towns, 
there was no opportunity for investing large sums of money but 
in planting. Factories did not exist, banks and railroads were 
few, and trading was in the stage of the petty merchant. Onthe 
other hand, planting was very profitable, both because of the rice 
and cotton crops and because of the increase in the value of slaves. 
Everything, threrfore, ran to farming. More acres and more 
slaves was the notion everywhere. In the meantime, the rest of 
the world was running to manufacturers, and the South was 
becoming daily more isolated. The type of man it had for its 
leader was one of many virtues, but he was not at home in the 
modern world. 

To many people who were not Southerners this man seemed an 
idler. To most Southerners he was the busiest of men. In a cer- 
tain senseeach notion was correct. He certainly did not spend his 
day with his hands folded in a club. He was always on horse- 
back, looking after this or that piece of work. He watched his 
overseers, to see that they watched his slave drivers, to see that 
the drivers made the slaves work. If a bridge were broken, ora 
slave were sick, or a horse were strayed, he told some one to at- 
tend to the matter. All of this took his time. It gave him good 
physical exercise. It cultivated a spirit of benevolent oversight. 
It created a certain amount of intelligence. 

And yet all this activity came far short of being real labor. It 
was not the work which hardens men into self-dependent factors 
in the world’s struggle for existence. It was akind of playing at 
work. It was areal thing, and, perhaps, an essential thing, as 
long as it existed in connection with slavery; but with slavery 
gone, there was no place for it among men. How little real im- 
portance it had to the life of the time is seen in the ease with 
which it was interrupted for a week’s excursion or for a month’s 
absence on political orsocial matters. If planting under its over- 
sight was profitable, and it was profitable in most parts of the 
South, it was because of the advantages of producing cotton and 
rice on fertile land, or because of the increase of slaves through 
births. 

Another serious fault of the planter class was a lack of thrift. 
From the time when the tobacco planter became the social type 
in Virginia till the end of the chapter in 1865, planting sought to 
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reproduce the social type of the English country gentleman. 
There must be fine houses, if possible, rich wines and abundant 
tables. The very rich reached this ideal. The moderately rich 
came as near to it as possible. There were no savings banks. 
There were no opportunities for the investment of small savings. 
In fact, it was the notion that a gentleman did not save. He 
made “profits,” if he could. It is one of the singular things of 
old Southern history that many of its prominent men, as Jeffer- 
son, Monroe and Jackson, were seriously embarrassed financially 
in their old age. Fine houses they had, and many guests flocked 
to them; but the end of each year saw the debt upon the estate 
grow somewhat larger, till the decline of life was made darker by 
the decline of fortune. 

Such were some of the qualities which the old planter brought 
over into the new era, and they were now serious encumbrances. 
A time had come when men would be measured by capacity to 
struggle. Many a planter brought courage and endurance 
out of the old era, and flung himself with clenched teeth into the 
rush of events. He held the plow-handles from morning 
till night; he learned to make straight furrows; but hecould not 
make himself a plowman. A plowman could be hired for ten 
dollars a month. A plowman’s wife would wear checked sun- 
bonnets, and the plowman would be content with his lot. Not 
so the planter. There was in his deepest nature something which 
protested against this life. It was the old life crying out against 
the new. He tried to hold to each and he became a shabby gen- 
teel; or he moved away to town, where he took some clerical posi- 
tion; or he strained at his heartstrings till they were broken. 

Not all the planters were forced to manual labor. Many of 
them had their plantations left, and tried to work them by hired 
labor or by tenants. They became their own overseers. They 
made plans for the future, they who had never calculated on acci- 
dents of nature and whose notions of gentility excluded the 
plebeian quality of thrift. As they had formerly relied on over- 
seers and drivers to keep labor going, so now they relied on 
negro tenants. They still rode daily through the old plantation 
paths, encouraging where they could, scolding where they must, 
suggesting here and there, and always keeping an eye on the 
weather. Hopes usually ran high in April,in May and June they 
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might still be good, in July there were doubts which August deep- 
ened, and after September there was gloom. “Half a crop,” was 
the verdict, which usually meant half of what had been expected 
in April. 

It is commonly said that this failure has been due to the unreli- 
ability of the negro. No doubt he has had much to do with it, 
but he is not primarily to blame. The white man’s business, as 
an intelligent factor of industry, is either to work the negro in 
such a way that he will pay, or to discard him asa laborer. In 
fact, the relation of master and negro laborer in the South since 
the war is much like that of lord and serf in England just after 
the Black Death. In neither case can the employer persuade him- 
self to accept the full consequences of the workingman’s freedom 
to labor. The white master, having lost his control over the 
black man, persists in trying to perpetuate somewhat less em- 
phatically that same control in the cropping system. This sys- 
tem, if worked by the negroas the master desires it to be worked, 
would be a most profitable thing for the master. On a capital of 
land, mule, implements, and corn and fodder for the mule, worth 
in all $400, he desires to receive a share of the crop worth about 
$175. Allowing eight per cent as a proper return for the capital 
invested and $20 for the deterioration of mule and implements, 
there would be still a net profit of $121, or more than forty per 
cent. of theinvested capital. It wasthissystem, which on account 
of the higher price of cotton, was more profitable in the first 
two decades after the war than now, that the old planter 
employed. It yielded nothing to the negro but bread and clothes. 
He was no better off than in slavery, and no better off as a crop- 
per than as a village loafer working three days a week on such 
small jobs as he might find. It was in the very beginning of his 
life as a free laborer a misfortune that he did not have a larger 
share of the produce of his labor. Such a thing would have ac- 
customed him to spend more, that would have given him higher 
desires, and these would have made it necessary for him to work 
steadily. 

The cropping system was the main reliance of the planter in the 
new era. With its failure he failed. The general trend has been 
against him. He holds on still, much weakened, but tenacious, in 
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localities where the soil is exceptionally good. It may safely be 
said that as a type he is doomed in most parts of the South. 

It will be asked, what could he have done otherwise? The 
question is a difficult one. He could, no doubt, have sold most 
of his land and worked the rest as a small farmer; but the very 
radicalness of such a change puts it almost out of the question. 
He could have sold all his land and lived modestly on the income. 
But to whom could he have sold it, and for how much, if all the 
planters had done the same? It looks very much as if the slow 
decay through which his fortunes have gone has been a natural 
process. 

But how has this class touched the new town life of the South? 
Have they entered into it as leaders, or as equals, or as inferiors? 
They have unquestionably largely entered into it. Many of the 
old country families have moved to town. They have not been 
able to adopt the waysof thenewera in thecountry. They have 
accepted town life, and in a social way they have been among its 
leaders. But in industry they havenotled. They have rarely heid 
their own with others, and most frequently they have beenin the 
upper ranks of those who serve rather than those who direct 
business. They make good salesmen because their manners are 
good; they make good bookkeepers because they have a good 
sense of neatness; they succeed as lawyers, physicians, and 
dentists because they know how to make themselves popular. 
But the captains of industry in the South, so far as they have 
come under the observation of the writer, are men who were 
never connected with the planter class. They havecomefrom the 
old middle, non-planting class. 

The rise of the middle class has been the most notable thing 
connected with the white population of the South since the war. 
These men have begun lifeon anatural basis. They have done 
much work with their hands, and their spirits have not chafed 
against their fate as they worked. They have not been so much 
oppressed with a sense of their gentility that they have hesitated 
to do the unpleasant things connected with honest labor. They 
have not had so many physical wants that they have had to 
ignore the behests of economy and saving. They have been, for 
these reasons, steady gainers in the struggle for existence. They 
have accumulated property. They have acquired political and 
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socialinfluence. They bid fair to build in a few generationsanew 
class of rich men, out of which a new and somewhat different civil- 
ization will develop. At the present time this class has absorbed 
a large part of the agricultural business in the South. Every- 
where the small farm is gaining, and in the northern tier of 
Southern States it is prevalent. Everywhere trade and manu- 
facturing is almost entirely in the hands of men who are sprung 
from the non-planter class, and with the growth of popular edu- 
cation the professions seem to be going the same way. 














The Peace Movement in Alabama During the 
Civil War I. Party Politics, 1861-1864 


By Water L. FLEMING, 
Columbia University 


In 1857, Andrew B. Moore, a State Rights Democrat, was 
elected governor of Alabama without opposition, and in 1859 
he was easily re-elected, his opponent being also a State Rights 
Democrat. The Whig-Know-Nothing party had ceased to exist 
except as an attitude of mind.* In the presidential election of 
1860 Breckinridge received 48,831 votes; Douglas, 13,621; Bell, 
27,865. The vote showed a majority in favor of secession in the 
event of the election of Lincoln. The Bell and Douglas vote, as 
later events showed, was not so much against secession as for 
delay. Many of the strong men politically were Bell and Douglas 
men and also secessionists. The ordinance of secession was 
carried by a vote of sixty-one to thirty-nine, and fifteen of the 
thirty-nine signed the ordinance.t Of the twenty-four who 
refused to sign, all promised their hearty support to the State in 
the troubles which seemed imminent. One of these—Christopher 
Columbus Sheets, of Winston County—failed to keep this promise, 
and deserted to the Federals in 1861. Clemens, of Madison, who 
voted for the ordinance, also deserted one year later, and in 1863 
David P. Lewis of Lawrence, who voted against it but signed it. 

The immediate secessionists had carried the day. A new 
nation had arisen and its people recognized the fact. Now, for 
the sake of harmony, the strong men of the victorious party 
stood aside and entrusted much of the important work of organ- 





*See Brewer, Alabama, 490. Garrett, Public Men, 720. 
PRs arctan ar at Montgomery claimed that 36,000 votes had been cast for 
diate 2 and 27,000 tor co-operation. Another paper estimated the 
vote at 24,000 for oumatione secession and at 33,000 for co-operation. Neither 
was correct, since in some counties there were only secessionist candidates, in 
others only co-operationists. Often the delegates were unpledged. The light 
vote—about 25,000 less than in the presidential election of 1860—was due to 
several causes: In some counties there was no opposition and hence a light 
vote; the election took place during the holidays; and the weather was bad. 
See DuBose, Life and Times of Wm. L. Yancey, 551. Hodgson, Cradle of the 
Confederacy, 492, 499. 
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izing the new government to the former co-operationist party. 
This faction, to say the best for it, mildly disapproved some 
aspects of the policy, the fruits of which they were expected to 
gather.* Certainly, the only men who should have been entrusted 
with the important work of organizing the new nation were the 
strong men who were fully in sympathy with the Southern 
policy, not the rather unfriendly and unenthusiastic ones who 
had just been defeated. 

In August, 1861, Jok:. Gill Shorter, a State Rights Democrat, 
was elected governor by a vote of 57,849 to 28,127 over Thomas 
Hill Watts, also a State Rights Democrat, who had voted for 
secession but who had formerly been a Whig. Watts was nota 
regular candidate since he had forbidden the use of his name in 
the canvass.t Fora time the people enthusiastically supported 
the administration. The legislature in 1861 declared that it was 
the imperative duty as well as the patriotic privilege of every 
citizen, forgetting past differences, to support the policy adopted 
and to maintain the independence assumed. To this cause the 
members of the general assembly pledged their lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor.t A year later the same body declared that 
Mobile, then threatened by the enemy, must never be desecrated 
by the polluting tread of the abolitionist foe. It must never be 
surrendered, but mus+ he defended from street to street, from 
house to house, and at last burned to the ground rather than 
surrendered.§ The same legislature, elected in 1861 when the 
war feeling was strong, stated in August, 1863, that the war was 
unprovoked and unjust on the part of the United States govern- 








*The delegates chosen to the provisional Congress were: R. W. Walker of 
Huntsville, a Union Whig who supported Bell and Everett and opposed secession; 
Robert H. Smith, a pronounced Whig, supported Bell and Everett and opposed 
secescion; Colin J. McRae, of Mobile, a commission merehant, a Whig; John 
Gill Shorter, of Eufaula, who had been on the bench for nine years; William P. 
Chilton of Montgomery, for several years ChiefJustice and before that an active 
Whig; Stephen F. Hale, of Eutaw, a Whig, supported Bell and Everett; David 
P. Lewis, of Lawrence, an unconditional Unionist, who went over to the enemy; 
Dr. Thomas Fearn of Huntsville, an old man, and a Union Whig; J. L. M. Curry 
of Talledega, the only consistent Democrat of the delegation and the only one 
with experience in public affairs. The delegation was strong in character but 
weak in experience in public affairs and not energetic. See DuBose, Yancy, 
566, 567. Brewer and Garrett under the names of the above. 

+ Brewer, Alabama, 126. Garrett, Public Men, 723. 

tJoint Resolution, Acts First called Session, 1861. p. 142. 

§ Joint Resolution Acts called Session and Second Rugular Session, 1862, p 202. 
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ment, which was conducting it in utter disregard of the principles 
which should control and regulate civilized warfare. They 
renewed the pledge never to submit to abolitionist rule. The 
people were urged not to be discouraged by the late reverses, nor 
to attribute their defeats to any want of courage or heroic self 
sacrifice on the part of the brave armies. All the resources of the 
state were pledged to the cause of independence and perpetual 
separation from the United States. It was the paramount duty, 
the assembly declared, of every citizen to sustain and make 
effective the armies by encouraging enlistments, by furnishing 
supplies at low prices to the families of soldiers, and by uphold- 
ing the credit of the Confederate government. To enfeeble the 
springs of action by disheartening the people and the soldiers 
was to strike the most fatal blow at the very life of the Confed- 
eracy.* This resolution was called forth partly by the constant 
criticism that the cross roads politicians and a few individuals of 
more importance were directing against the civil and military 
policy of the administration. The doughty warriors of the 
office and counter were sure that the ‘‘ Yankees” should have 
been whipped in ninety days. That the war was still going on 
was proof to them that those at the head of affairs were incom- 
petent. These people had never before had so good an opportu- 
nity to talk and to be listened to. Those to whom the people 
had been accustomed to look for guidance were no longer present 
to advise. During 1861 and 1862 more than 60,000 men vol- 
unteered and marched away with the armies. They were the 
flower of the land, those in favor of carrying on the war to an 
honorable close. There were left at home as voters the old men, 
exempts, the lame, the halt, and the blind, teachers, preachers, 
officials, ‘‘bombproofs,”’ ‘feather beds+’’—all, in short, who were 
most unlikely to favor a vigorous war policy and who, if subject 
to service, wanted to keep out of the army. Consequently, 
among the voting population at home, the war spirit was not as 
high in 1863 as it had been before so many of the best men en- 








* Acts, Called Session and Third Regular Session, 1863, p. 52. 

+A “‘bombprooff”’ was a person who secured a safe position in order to keep 
out of service in the field. A ‘feather bed’’ was one who stayed at home with 
good excuse,—a teacher, agriculturist, preacher etc., who had only recently 
been called to such professions. 
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listed in the army.* The occupation of North Alabama by the 
enemy, other reverses in the field such as Vicksburg and Getytsburg, 
and short crops in 1862, had a chilling effect on the spirit of those 
who had suffered or were likely to suffer. The conscription law 
was unpopular among those forced into the service;+ it was 
much more disliked by those who succeeded for a time in escap- 
ing conscription. These lived in constant fear that the time 
would come when they would be forced to their duty.t 

The official class and the lawmakers were not up to the old 
standard of force and ability. The men who had the success of 
the cause most at heart usually felt it to be their duty to fight 
for it, if possible, leaving lawmaking and administration to 
others of more peaceable disposition. Some of the latter were 
able men, but few were filled with the spirit that animated the 
soldier class. Many of these unwarlike statesmen in the legislature 
and in Congress thought it to be their especial duty to guard the 
liberties of the people against the encroachments of the military 
power. They would talk by the hour about State Rights, but 
would allow a few thousand of the sovereign State’s disloyal 
citizens to demoralize a dozen counties rather than consent to 
infringe the liberties of the people by making the milita system 
more effective to repress disorder. They succeeded in weakening 
the efforts of both State and Confederate governments, and their 
well meant arguments drawn from the works of Jefferson were 
never remembered to their credit. One of the best of these men— 
a member of Congress from Mobile—seems to have had a very 
unhappy disposition and he spent much of his time writing to the 
governor and to the President in regard to the state of the 
country and suggesting numberless plans for its salvation. 
Among many things that were visionary and wild he advanced 
some original schemes. In 1863 he proposed a plan for the 
gradual emancipation of slaves, later a plan for arming them, 





* By act of the legislature soldiers in the field were to vote, but no instance is 
found of their having done so. 

+Few were conscripted but the effect of the passage of the law was to cause 
many to volunteer earlier than they wished. It was a- disgrace to be con- 
scripted. 

tSee Hannis Taylor, Political History of Alabama, in Memorial Record of 
Alabama, Vol. I, 82. 
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and suggested that blockade running be prohibited as it was 
ruining the country.” 

Even while the tide of war feeling was at the flood there 
occurred instances of friction between the State and the Confed- 
erate governments. In December, 1862, the legislature complained 
of the continued use of the railroads by the Confederate govern- 
ment to the exclusion of private transportation. The railroads 
were built, it was stated, for free intercourse between the states, 
and, since the blockade had become effective, were more important 
than ever in the transportation of the necessaries of life.t The 
legislature complained about the conduct of the Confederate 
officers in the State about impressment, taxation and redemption 
of state bonds, the State’s quota of troops for the Confederate 
service, about arms and supplies purchased by the State, and 
about trade through the lines. Suits were brought again and 
again in the state courts by the strict constructionists to test the 
constitutionality of the conscript laws and the law forbiding the 
hiring of substitutes. But the courts declared both laws consti- 
tutional. t 

The enlistment of volunteers and the operation of the conscript 
laws left as the only means of defense for the State the volunteer 
companies of exempt persons, old men and boys. In 1862, Gov- 
ernor Shorter was unable to induce the legislature to organize 
the remnants of the militia so as to make it of effective service. 
The sapient lawmakers were afraid of militarism, much more, it 
seemed, than of federal invasion or domestic disorder. In May, 
1862, the governor was forced to issue a proclamation calling for 
volunteer militia, but received no prompt response. Again in 
December, 1862 he called upon the people to form volunteer 
companies for their own defense since the legislature had refused 
to re-organize the militia system. The old militia organization 
no longer existed except on paper. The strongest regiment 
could not muster fifty men.§ The military reverses in the sum- 
mer of 1863 darkened the hopes of the people and chilled their 





*Jones, A, Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, I. 335, 250, 391. Schwab, Confederate 
States, 210. Garrett, Pubiic Men, 385. Brewer, Alabama, 411. 

+Acts, Second Regular Session, 1862, 200. 

tAnnual Cyclopedia (1862), 9. Schwab, Confederate States, 195,196. 38 
Alabama Reports, 429. 39 Alabama Reports, 367. Brewer, Alabama, 127. 
Garrett, Public Men, 722, 724. 
§Shorter’s Proclamation, December 22, 1862, in Moore, Rebellion Record, IV. 
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waning enthusiasm. The effect was shown in the elections of 
August, 1863. Thomas H. Watts, who had been defeated in 
1851, was elected governor by a vote of 22,223 to 6342 over 
John G. Shorter, who had been governor for two years. Watts 
had a strong personal following which partly accounted for the 
large majority, but several thousand, at least, were dissatisfied 
in some way with the state or the Confederate administration. 
Jemison, a former co-operationist took Yancey’s place in the 
Confederate Senate. J. L. M. Curry was defeated for Congress 
because he had strongly supported the administration. The 
delegationelectet »the second Congress was of a decidedly differ- 
ent temper from the delegation to the first Congress. A large 
number of hitherto unknown men were elected to the legislature.* 

At the close of the term of Governor Shorter, the legislature, 
elected in 1863, passed resolutions endorsing his policy in re- 
gard to the conduct of the war and commending his wise and 
energetic administration.t Other resolutions were passed which 
would seem to indicate that the war feeling ran as high and 
strong as ever. In fact, it was only the voice of the majority, 
not of all, as before. There was astrong minority of malcontents 
who pursned a policy of obstruction and opposition to the 
measures of the administration and thereby weakened the power 
of the government. It was believed by many that Watts, who 
had been a Whig and a Bell and Everett elector, would be more 
conservative in regard to the prosecution of the war than was 
his predecessor. There were numbers of people in the State who 
believed or professed to believe that it was possible to end the 
war whenever President Davis might choose to make peace with 
the enemy. Others, who saw that peace with independence was 
impossible, were in favor of reconstruction, that is, of ending the 
war at once and returning to the old Union, with no questions 
asked. They believed that the North would be ready to make peace 
and welcome the Southern States back into the Union on the old 
terms. These constituted only a small part of the population but 
they had some influence in an obstructive way and were great talk- 
ers. Any one who voted for Watts from the belief that he would 





*Annual Cyelopaedia (1863), 6. Official Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 126. 
Brewer, Alabama, 66, 126,460. Garrett, Public Men, 722. 
+Acts Third Regular Session, 1863, 217. 
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try to bring about peace was much mistaken in the man. It 
was reported that he was in favor of reconstruction. This he 
emphatically denied in a message to the legislature: ‘He who is 
now . . infavorof reconstruction with the States under Lincoln’s 
dominion, is a traitor in his heart to the State . . and deserves 
a traitor’sdoom. . . . Rather than unite with such a people I 
would see the Confederate States desolated with fire and sword. 
Let us prefer death to a life of cowardly shame.’* Though 
Watts was elected somewhat as a protest against the war party, 
he was in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war. However, 
at times, he had trouble with the Confederate government and 
we find him writing about “the tyranny of Confederate officials,” 
that “the State had some rights left,” that ‘there will be a con- 
flict between the Confederate and State authorities unless the 
conscript officials cease to interfere with State volunteers and 
state officials.”’+ 
In October, 1864, the governors of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia met in 
conference at Augusta, Georgia, to discuss public questions and 
to arrange for uniform action by the States in certain matters in 
controversy with the Confederate government. The conference 
agreed: (1) that the war should be carried on to a peace which 
recognized the independence of the Confederate States, and to 
this end they pledged themselves to support the Confederate 
government, to encourage the soldiers in the field and to increase 
the strength of the armies; (2) that the interests of the States 
were identical, and that wisdom and patriotism demanded that 
the military force of each State should aid the others against 
invasion. Each governor was to recommend to the state legis- 
lature the repeal of all laws prohibiting the executive from send- 
ing State forces beyond the State limits, in order that he might 
send them where needed; (3) to request the Confederate autho- 
rities to send to the front all able bodied men in any of its depart- 
ments whose places could be filled by reserves, disabled soldiers, 
or negroes, to dispense with provost and post guards, except in 
very important places, and also passport agents on railways not 
nearthearmies. These latter, it was stated, were a source of an- 





* Annual Cyclopaedia (1863), 7. 
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noyance tocitizensand of noservice to the country; (4) to recom* 
mend the legislatures to pass stringent laws for the arrest and 
return of deserters and stragglers and to make it the duty of 
State officials, civil and military, to arrest such deliquents; (5) 
that, since the enemy had proclaimed the freedom of the slaves 
and was forcing them into the army, all slaveholders must re- 
move their slaves who were capable of bearing arms from danger 
of capture, and the proper authorities should enforce this duty; 
(6) that the course of the enemy in regard to use of slaves in war 
justified a change of policy; and the government was recommend- 
ed to use all slaves required in the public service; (7) that the 
States had the right to export their productions and import nec- 
essary supplies in State vessels. Congress was asked to remove 
restrictions upon such commerce; and finally, the conference de- 
clared that it was the purpose of the people to maintain their 
independence, to uphold the sovereignty of the States, or to perish 
in the attempt.* Governor Watts went home and protested to 
the legislature against the proposed policy of arming the slaves. 

During the year 1864, the legislature protested against the 
action of Confederate conscript officers who insisted on enrolling 
certain State officials. It was ordered that the reserves, when 
called out for service, should not be put under the command of a 
Confederate officer. The first-class reserves were not to leave 
their own counties. An act was passed to protect the people 
from “oppression by the illegal execution of the Confederate im- 
pressment laws.+ Confederate enrolling officers who forced 
exempt men into the army were made liable to punishment by 
heavy fine.t 

An Alabama newspaper in the fall of 1864 advocated a conven- 
tion of the States in order to settle the questions at issue, bring 
about peace and restore the Union. Such a proposition found 
supportersin the legislature. A resolution was introduced favor- 
ing reconstruction on the basis of the recent platform of the 
Democratic party and McClellan’s letter of acceptance. The 
resolution seems to have been to this effect: If the Democratic 


* Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 683, 685, 735, 736. 
+ Act of October 7, 1864. 

tAct of December 12, 1864. 

§ See McPherson, Rebellion, 419—421. 
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party is successful we are willing and ready to open negotiations 
for peace on the basis indicated in the platform adopted by the 
convention; our sister States of the Confederacy being willing 
thereto.* A lengthy and heated discussion followed. The gov- 
ernor sent in a message asking “who would desire a political 
union with those who have murdered our sons, outraged our 
women, with demoniac malice wantonly destroyed our property, 
and now seek to make slaves of us!”” It would cause civil war, 
he said, if the people at home attepted such acourse. After the 
reading of the message and some further debate, both houses 
united in a declaration that extermination was preferable to 
reconstruction according to the Lincoln plan.t The proposed 
resolution, the extended debate, the governor’s message, all 
clearly indicate a strong desire on the part of some to end the 
war and return to the Union. 

Within the Federal lines there were attempts at reconstruction 
by malcontents and “Unionists” assisted by the Federal officers. 
Early in 1864 D. C. Humphreyst issued an elaborate address re- 
nouncing his errors. There was no hope, he told his fellow citi- 
zens, that foreign powers would intervene. Slavery as a per- 
manent institution must be given up. Law and order must be 
enforced and constitutional authority re-established. Slavery 
was the cause of revolution, and as an institution was at an end. 
With slavery abolished, there was, therefore, no reason why the 
war should not end. The right to regulate the labor question 
would be secured to the State by the United States government. 
At present labor was destroyed, and in order to regulate labor, 
there must be peace. The address was printed and distributed 
throughout the State with the assistance of the Federal officials. 
A number of the packages of these addresses was seized by some 
women and thrown into the Tennessee river.§ Jeremiah Clemens, 
who had deserted in 1862, issued an address to the people of the 
South advocating the election of Lincoln as president.|| March 





* Confederate Military History, I, 534. 

+ Annual Cyclopaedia (1865), 10,11. Joint Resolution, December 12, 1864. 

tA Douglas Democrat, a Douglas elector, and a strong secessionist, who had 
deserted to the enemy. Brewer, 364. 

§New York Times, February 14, 1864. Annual Cyclopaedia (1864), 10, 11. 
New York Daily News, April 16, 1864 from Columbus (Ga.) Sun. 
|| New York Tribune, May 23, 1865. 
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5, 1864, a reconstruction meeting, thinly attended, was held in 
Huntsville under the protection of the Union troops. Clemens 
presided. Resolutions were passed denying the legality of seces- 
sion because the ordinance had not been submitted to the people 
for their ratification or rejection. Professions of devotion and 
loyalty to the United States were made by the late major-general 
of Alabama militia and secessionist of 1861.* It is noticeable 
that nearly all the objections of these men to secession were based 
on the narrow grounds of the legality of the method. There was 
no denial of the principle of secession nor, often, of the fact that 
most of the people were in perfect accord with the secession 
policy. A week later, the same party met again. No youngmen 
were present for they were in the army. All were men over forty- 
five, concerned for their property. Clemens spoke, using the “20- 
negro” lawt as a weapon against the Confederate government. 
The Gilchrist story was here originated by Clemens and told for 
the first time.t In closing, he said: ‘Thank God, there is 
now no prospect of the Confederacy succeeding.”” D.C. Humph- 
reys proposed his plan: Slavery was dead, but by submitting to 
Federal authority gradual emancipation could be secured, and 
also such guarantees as to the future status of the negroas would 
relieve the people from social, economic and political dangers. He 
expressed entire confidence in the conservatism of the Northern 
people, and asserted that if only the ordinance of secession were 
revoked the Southern people would have as long a time as they 
pleased to get rid of the institution of slavery. In case of return 
to the Union the people would have political co-operation to 
enable them to secure control of negro labor. ‘There is reallyno 
difference, in my opinion,” he said, “whether we hold them as 
slaves or obtain their labor by some other method. Of course, 
we prefer the old method. But that is not the question.” He 
announced the defection from the Confederacy of Vice-President 





*New York World, March 28, 1864. It was charged at the time that Clem- 
ens went over to the party of immediate secession in order to get this office of 
major-general. . 

+The law exempting an overseer for every twenty negroes was called the 
‘*20-negro” law. 

tThe story was that J. G. Gilchrist, of Montgomery county, went to the Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Walker, and urged him to begin hostilities by firing on Fort 
Sumpter, saying: ‘‘You must sprinkle blood in the faces of the people of Ala- 
bama or the state will be back into the Union within ten days.” 
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Stephens, and bitterly denounced Ben Butler, Davis, and Slidell, 
to whose intrigues he attributed all the present troubles. Reso- 
lutions were proposed by him and adopted, acknowledging the 
hopelessness of secession and advising a return to the Union. 
Longer war, it was declared, would be dangerous to the liberties 
of the people, and the restoration of civil government was neces- 
sary. The governor was asked to call a convention for the pur- 
pose of reuniting Alabama to the Union. It was not expected, it 
was stated, that the governor would do this. His refusal would 
be excuse for the independent action of North Alabama and a 
movement toward setting up a new State government. Busteed 
could then come down and hold a “bloody assize, trying traitors 
and bush-whackers.”* All this sounds rather queer, coming from 
such men as Clemens and Humphreys. 

These meetings were held within the Federal lines and with the 
encouragement of the Federal authorities who seemed to hope 
for much from the growing feeling of dissatisfaction and the wear- 
iness of the people. If the war should last until the summer elec- 
tions they confidently expected to see the malcontents elect an 
administration in favor of immediate and unconditional peace. 





*New York Times, March 24, 1864. New York World, March 28, 1864. 
Busteed was a newly appointed Federal judge who afterwards became notor- 
ious in ‘‘carpetbag”’ days. He succeeded George W. Lane, an Alabama Tory, 
in the judgeship. 

+See Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLIX, Pt. I, 718. Confederate Military 
History, I, 505, 509, 511, 512, 537. 





An Ancient Roman Novel 


By Epwin W. Bowen, Ph. D., 
Professor of Latin in Randolph-Macon College 

Fiction is the all-prevailing form of literature today. There is 
hardly a civilized nation whose literature is not now dominated 
by the novel. In France,Germany, Italy, and Russia this form of 
literature is conceded to be supreme; andin England and America 
the tyrany of the novel is acknowledged without question. How 
long fiction will continue to reign supreme is a problem to which 
the future alone can give a definite and correct answer. There 
are some among us, however, who assume the role of the prophet 
and jauntily inform us that the novel is already doomed. An 
eminent French littérateur recently announced with all the grav- 
ity and authority of an oracle that within the next half century 
the novel will have become a thing of the past. The modern 
newspaper, it is surmised, is destined to supplant entirely the 
novel, whose territory it is already beginning to invade. It is 
an easy enough matter to venture such off-hand predictions and 
oracular vaticinations, but the world usually discounts them and 
takes them with many grains of salt. Such inspired predictions, 
like those of Cassandra, fail to create confidence and do not 
carry conviction to many minds. 

The present tyranny of the novel has not been of very long du- 
ration. We do not have to go very far back in our literary 
history before we arrive at a period when the novel, far from 
being supreme, was almost entirely neglected. Yet the novel as 
a form of literary expression is of a hoary antiquity. We are all 
aware that fiction was known among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. But the fiction ofthese nations took the form of poetry, 
for the most part, and very rarely appeared as prose. Yet a few 
Greek and Roman writers of fiction adopted prose as the medium 
of expression; and some fragments of their works of fiction have 
actually come down to us. All students of Greek literature are 
tolerably well acquainted with the so-called Milesian Tales. These 
tales are the earliest forms of prose fiction found in the literature 
of the Hellenes. This species of literary expression was cultivated 
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by Aristides and others about the third or fourth century, B. C. 
As to the specific form of these prose stories comparatively little 
is definitely known, except that they were brief, witty, and more 
or less indecent. Now, whether the last named quality was an 
essential characteristic or a mere accident in the constitution of 
those novelettes which have survived the tooth of time, is a 
question we are not here concerned with. For I do not propose 
in the present paper to treat of the Milesian Tales in general, but 
simply and briefly to draw attention to a novel by a Roman 
author who wrote in imitation of these tales. It is interesting 
to note in passing that the Milesian Tales were the prototypes 
of the romances which were so popular during the Middle Ages 
and are so widely disseminated among all the European litera- 
tures. 

The Milesian Tales found their way to Rome through the 
teaching of Parthenius of Niceea, a native Greek who taught at 
Rome during the first century, B.C. It will be recalled that this 
Greek scholar was a tutor of the poet Vergil and that his in- 
fluence upon the Mantuan bard was so strong that the poet 
translated and published several of his teacher’s poems, as, for 
example, the poem Moretum, which is frequently attributed to 
Vergil as its original author. Parthenius had a flourishing 
school among the cultured classes of Rome. He so impressed 
himself upon the family of the Caesars that Tiberius, some years 
after Parthenius’s death, had a bust of him set up in the imperial 
library. Young men aspiring to become men of letters affected 
to write in imitation of the style of Parthenius. One of the 
most conspicuous of his imitators was Petronius, the maitre de 
plaisirs of Nero’s reign. 

Of Petronius, or Gaius Petronius, to give his full name, very 
little is known. Indeed, the little information which we 
have is unsatisfactory and downright tantalizing. For we are 
not absolutely sure that the Gaius Petronius, mentioned in his- 
tory as the arbiter elegantiarum under Nero, is the author of the 
novel in question which has come down to us. Gaius Petronius 
is the Petronius whom the skilful novelist Henryk Sienkiewicz 
has portrayed with masterly touch in his engaging ‘“‘Quo Vadis;” 
and it is worth while to remark in passing that the sketch of 
Petronius given by the Polish novelist is, in all essential points, 
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true to history. There is a brief but graphic description of 
Petronius found in the Annals of the Roman historian Tacitus. 
According to Tacitus, in the year 66 A. D. Petronius fell a victim 
to the dire jealousy of Tigellinus, the infamous court favorite of 
Nero, and in consequence thereof forfeited his life. In the strong 
summary of Petronius’s life given in his Annals the philosophic 
Roman historian says: “His days were passed in sleep, his 
nights in the duties or pleasures of life; where others toiled for 
fame he lounged into it, and he had the reputation not, like 
most members of that profligate society, of a dissolute wanton, 
but of a trained master of iuxury. A sort of careless ease, an 
entire absence of self-consciousness added a peculiar charm and 
grace to whatever he did. Yet while proconsul in Bithynia, he 
showed himself vigorous and capable. Then surrendering him- 
self to vice, or simulating it, he became the boon companion 
—the arbiter of elegance—of Nero; and such was his influence 
and such his authority in all matters of taste that the emperor 
regarded nothing delicate or charming except what Petronius 
had first put the stamp of his approval upon. Thus the jealousy 
of Tigellinus was aroused against Petronius as the purveyor of 
pleasure and the rival of himself.” 

Tigellinus, whose influence with the dissolute Nero was un- 
bounded, accused Petronius of being an intimate and confederate 
of the traitor Scaevinus; and he cut off all Petronius’s means of 
self-defence by speedily arresting his slaves and throwing them 
into prison, so that they could not testify in behalf of their 
master’s innocence. He then directed his attack upon Petrouius 
himself, and he persuaded the suspicious and wicked Nero to 
have him arrested while he was accompanying the emperor on a 
journey to Cumae. Here at Cumae Petronius was placed under 
arrest at the command of Nero; and here anticipating the dire 
consequences of the displeasure which he had incurred, he delib- 
erately had his own veins opened and thus took his own life. 
Some relate that, realizing that his life was forfeited, Petronius 
gave a grand banquet to his friends and at the conclusion him- 
self arose and, in the presence of his guests, had his veins opened, 
meantime chatting with those around him as if nothing unusual 
were happening. Others say that he employed the interval 
between his arrest and his death in writing a satire upon the 
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vices and debauchery of Nero and his profligate court, and sealed 
it and sent it to the emperor. Tacitus tells us that he made his 
will and that, contrary to the practice of those condemned to 
death during those times, he did not flatter the emperor or any 
of his corrupt court favorites, but satirized their vices, giving a 
description of each new kind of debauchery. 

Such, in brief, is the portrait of Gaius Petronius, the Beau 
Brummell of Nero’s reign, which the Roman historian has handed 
down to us. It is generally assumed by modern scholarship that 
this Petronius is the author of the interesting and entertaining 
Roman novel which has been preserved in Latin literature. This 
novel was published under the title of ‘“Satira” and extended 
through sixteen books. Only fragments of it have been preserved 
to our time, and these are hardly sufficient to enable us to de- 
termine definitely whether the novel was strictly a novel with a 
plot or not. The ‘‘Satira” is morein the nature of a romance than 
asatire. It is a narrative in a brilliant style, a series of episodes 
strung together with no natural sequence or logical connection. 
The fragment preserved to us contains two very engaging epi- 
sodes. The one is the famous story of the Matron of Ephesus, 
which is one of the most important of the Milesian Tales. The 
other is Trimalchio’s dinner party, which is a masterpiece of 
comic literature. 

Some scholars have contended that in the “Satiria” we have the 
scurrilous ard drastic satire of Nero and his court which Petron- 
ius composed immediately before his death and sent to the 
emperor with his compliments. But this Neronian hypothesis 
rests upon a flimsy basis and has been almost entirely aband- 
oned by scholars of the present day. For it is altogether 
improbable that Petronius could have written so voluminous a 
diatribe (the “‘Satira” originally contained at least sixteen books) 
against the emperor during the short interim between his arrest 
and his death; and even granted that Petronius could have done 
So, it is not to be supposed that Nero would have permitted such 
a book to exist without making an effort to suppress it. More- 
over, there is much in the book which cannot, except by a 
strained and far-fetched theory, be interpeted as referring to 
Nero. We may, therefore, safely reject the Neronian hypothesis 
as untenable. But we are unable to determine the date of the 
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composition of the “Satira,’’ except that it must have been writ- 
ten prior to the year 66 A. D. 

The “‘Satira’’ seems to have lent itself readily to quotation dur- 
ing the period in the Dark Ages when Latin was little read and 
studied. For we find excerpts from it and allusions to it, com- 
paratively frequently, in the works of the grammarians and 
scholars of those times, such as Macrobius, Servius, Lydus, 
Jerome, Fulgentius and Priscian. Moreover, there are known to 
be extant at least twenty-one manuscripts of the work, distrib- 
uted throughout the libraries of Europe. This argues a tolerably 
wide acquaintance with the book on the part of mediaeval 
scholars. Thelanguage of the ‘‘Satira’”’ is remarkable as being the 
sermo plebeius, i. e. the every-day speech of the Roman common 
people. Solecisms abound and there is much of what by con- 
vention is called slang. Yet the language is not uniformly vulgar 
or provincial. Sometimes it rises to the dignity and rank of 
classic Latin. But more frequently it is a mere vulgar patois, 
such as was heard only in plebeian circles of society and among 
the lowest classes of the imperial city. It was perhaps the 
unclassical character of the Latinity that induced a certain 
French scholar during the seventeenth century to produce a forgery 
and to attempt to foist the fraudulent manuscript upon the 
public. The language naturally offered a tempting bait to 
unscrupulous scholars to fill out the gap and make spurious 
additions to the fragmentary work. 

Trimalchio’s dinner party, which forms the greater part of the 
“Satira,” gives what we may presume tobe a faithful picture of the 
typical life of the Roman bourgeoisie. It is a bit of character- 
sketching almost worthy of the pen of Dickens, and the humor 
is sustained throughout. It is a matter for regret that parts of 
it are coarse—perhaps indecent is the word that ought to be 
used—but we must bear in mind that the book is the product of 
an immoral age, when men’s tastes, by over-stimulation, had 
become jaded, and unusual and unnatural methods were employed 
to produce desired effects. The narrative reads like a twenti- 
eth century dime novel, or like what the English call a “shilling 
shocker.”’ 

Trimalchio is a grotesque specimen of the nouveaux riches. He 
is a man of obscure origin who was once a slave, but on obtain- 
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ing his freedom he got a start in life and amassed a vast fortune 
beyond the dreams of avarice. He is a bald, red-faced, unlettered 
fellow, inordinately fond of ostentation and vulgar display, 
proud of his accumulated fortune, conceited and a gourmand 
withal. Yet he desires above all things to appear a man of 
literary attainments and takes the deepest pleasure in airing his 
scant erudition. But almost invariably, while masquerading in 
the attire of a scholar, he would show the cloven foot which 
betrayed him. His wife is Fortunata, a sharp, shrewd, lemon- 
faced little woman to whose frugality and thrift Trimalchio 
frankly confesses his indebtedness for a large share of his success. 
Sheis not so inordinately vain as her husband, and therefore she 
does not make such ludicrous blunders in displaying her know- 
ledge. There are two companions of Trimalchio—Encolpius and 
Ascyltus—both of whom are invited, along with others, to the 
dinner party. The narrative of their experience is set forth by 
Petronius in a comic vein, remarkable alike for its racy humor 
and flashing wit. The details of the dinner are given in full—a 
dinner rendered conspicuous by its lavish profusion as well as its 
shocking lack of taste. 

The guests meet at the magnificently furnished house of Trim- 
alchio at the appointed hour, and the dinner begins. But the 
host, for some reason or other, does not appear at the sumptuous 
table when the guests all take their seats. He waits till the 
dinner is begun and well under way, before he enters the room 
and takes the seat of honor, which has been reserved for him. 
He thereupon informs his guests, presumably to compose them, 
what inconvenience he was put to, to keep his engagement to 
dine with them. After this speech he becomes utterly listless, and 
with a nonchalant air he falls to picking his teeth with a pin and 
then, by way of diversion, begins a game of checkers with a 
friend sitting next to him. According to the Roman fashion, a 
course of eggs is first served. But the guests are startled at the 
manner in which the eggs are served. For the eggs are placed 
under a wooden hen with out-stretched wings sitting upon a tray; 
and, on breaking the shells, which are simply pastry, each guest 
draws out a plump reed-bird surrounded by yolk of egg, well 
seasoned with salt and pepper. At this juncture Trimalchio 
abandons his game of checkers and begins his dinner. Wine now 
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commences literally to flow like water and is poured over the 
hands of each guest. Then wine-jars are brought in, containing 
“‘Falernian Opimian, one hundred years old” and are placed one 
ateach plate. Thiselicitsfrom the host the polite remark, address- 
ed to the guests, “I did not put nearly such good liquor on my 
table yesterday, and yet the people who dined with me then 
were socially very much superior to you.” 

The next course served is one ofall sorts of rich viands—capons, 
hare, sow’s paunch, fish, kidneys, roast beef, meat pie, lobster, 
and goose. The guests, now warmed up by the copious draughts 
of the genuine old Opimian, begin to talk freely; and one of them 
for the enlightenment of Encolpius, undertakes a brief description, 
in an undertone, of the different personages at the table and 
intersperses his description with racy side-remarks about the 
hostess Fortunata. Trimalchio, too, lets his tongue wag and 
airs his learning amid the profuse display of his wealth. ‘Tell 
me,” says he to one of those sitting near him, “do you remem- 
ber the Twelve Labors of Hercules, or the story of Ulysses, and 
how the Cyclops twisted his thumb after he had been turned into 
a pig? When I was a boy I used to read these things in Homer; 
and with my own eyes I once saw the Sibyl at Cumae hanging 
in a great jar, and when the young men asked her, ‘Sibyl, what 
do you want,? she said, ‘I want to die!’”’* 

A slave serving grapes recites some of Trimalchio’s verses to 
the company, and as a reward receives his freedom. Trimalchio 
suddenly rises from the table to go to the next room for some- 
thing, and while he is away, the conversation becomes quite 
general. One comments on the trite topic of the weather and 
the shortness of the day; another deplores the practice of daily 
baths, which consume so much time. They fall to cracking jokes 
and telling anecdotes of friends who have lately died. One 
laments the degeneracy of the times and, Jaudator temporis acti 
that he is, revels in the reminiscences of the good old times when 
he was a boy, just come from Asia. One of the freedmen ventures 
to give his views on education, which I quote in part as showing 
the style of the novel. 





*I quote here and elsewhere from Professor Peck’s admirable translation of 
‘“Trimalchio’s Dinner.” 
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“Well, Agememnon,”’ says he, “‘you look as though you were 
saying, ‘Why is this bore babbling?’ Why, simply because you, 
who know how to talk book talk, won’t speak at all. You 
don’t belong to our set, and so you make fun of every thing a 
poor man says. I know you are cracked on account of your 
learning, but what good is it all to you? Some day I'll persuade 
you to come out to my country place and look at my humble 
dwelling. We'll find something there to chew on,—chickens and 
eggs—and it will be rather nice there even though the drought 
this year has burnt everything brown. Still, we'll find something 
to fill our bellies with. My little shaver is growing up to bea 
pupil of yours. Already he can say his table of four times; and 
it he lives, you'll find him a very faithful pupil, for when he has 
any time to himself, he never takes his head out of a book. He’s 
clever and has good stuff in him, though he’s crazy after pet 
birds. I’ve already killed three goldfinches of his and told him 
that the weasel ate them up; but he took up some other non- 
sense, and just now he’s very fond of painting. He’s just given 
Greek the go-by, and he’s begun to take hold of Latin very well, 
even though his teacher is too easy-going and doesn’t stick to 
one thing, but just comes and sets him a lesson to learn, and 
never wants to take any pains himself. I’ve also another tutor 
for him who doesn’t know very much, to be sure, but who’s 
very diligent and teaches more than he understands himself. 
On the quarter-days he comes to the house and is perfectly 
satisfied with whatever you pay him. I’ve just bought the boy 
some law books, because I want to have him get a little snack of 
law for home use, for this is a practical bread-and-butter subject. 
The boy has really pottered over literature long enough, and if 
he doesn’t care about it in the end, I’ve decided to teach him a 
trade,—either the barber’s, or the auctioneer’s, or else the law- 
yer’s,—and then nothing but death can take it from him. That’s 
why I say to him every day, ‘My dear boy, believe me, whatever 
you learn you learn for your own good. Just look at Phileros, 
the lawyer. If he hadn’t learned law, he wouldn’t be able today 
to keep the wolf from the door. Why, not very long ago he was 
carrying around goods for sale, on his back, whereas now, he 
matches himself against Norbanus.’ Yes, learning is a treasure; 
but still a trade never dies.” 
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Trimalchio then returns from the next room whither he has 
gone, and the conversation wanes. But the dinner proceeds as 
before. A huge roasted pig is served, whole and apparently 
undrawn. The guests are amazed and sit with bated breath. 
But they are soon reassured when acarver comes in, and slashing 
right and left, opens the roasted pig and out come the well- 
seasoned sausages, tumbling over the dish. The astonishment 
of those at the table breaks forth into a burst of applause, and 
the host rewards the cleverness of his chef with the present of a 
silver crown and a cup handed him on a salver of Corinthian 
bronze. Trimalchio uses this occasion to deliver a lecture on 
Corinthian bronze and bric-a-brac in general, explaining to his 
entire satisfaction how Corinthian bronze was first made by 
Hannibal from the melting down of the metal taken at the 
capture of Troy. In his conversation Trimalchio gets his myth- 
ology wofully mixed, as when in reference to the relief work upon 
his cups he explains a figure of Daedalus shutting up Niobe in 
the Trojan horse, or the figure of Cassandra killing her sons. 
He next has a slave enter the dining hall and read the official 
report of what has happened on his estates the preceding day, 
in imitation of the Roman acti diurna. Then musicians and 
actors are introduced to contribute to the entertainment of the 
company. 

During one of the performances Trimalchio is accidently struck 
on the neck by one of the acrobats. This furnishes him the 
inspiration for an epigram which he composes upon the spot and 
reads to his admiring audience. He also composes some verses 
which he recites and then proceeds to deliver off-hand a lecture 
on poetry. The guests now begin to feel the effects of their 
liberal potations, and two of them fall to quarrelling and pour 
forth a flood of choice Billingsgate, which Trimalchio as peace- 
maker at length succeeds in checking. A troop of declaimers 
in costume enter and recite from Homer. The host then tells 
the story of the Trojan war, according to its own version, which, 
I need hardly add, is a long departure from the accepted account. 
“Do you know what play they are acting?” says Trimalchio to 
one of the guests seated near him, referring to the troop of de- 
claimers. ‘‘Diomede and Ganymede were two brothers. Their 
sister was Helen. Agamemnon carried her off and put a deer in 
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her place for Diana, and so now Homer explains how the Trojans 
and Parentines are waging war. Agamemnon, you must know, 
came off victor and gave his daughter Iphigenia to be the wife of 
Achilles. Thereupon Ajax went mad, and presently now will 
show us the dénouement.”’ 

After further feasting the sumptuous and elaborate dinner is 
finally concluded, and the viands being removed, the guests fall 
to telling stories. Niceros relates as his story the interesting 
and realistic tale of the werewolf, and Trimalchio follows with a 
hair-raising witch story which he vows is actual fact. Though 
the werewolf story is somewhat long, I make bold to quote it 
because it illustrates Petronius’s method and art as astory-teller 
and is itself one of the most notably realistic stories in all Latin 
literature. 

“When I was still a slave,’’ says Niceros, beginning his tale, 
“T used to live in a little street where Gavilla lives now. At that 
time, as the gods would have it, I fell in love with the wife of 
Terentius, the inn-keeper. You must have known her; her name 
was Melissa, native of Tarentum, and a very kissable girl, too. 
Yet there wasn’t anything wrong in my love for her, but I just 
liked her because she had such niceways. . . . AS it happened, 
her husband died at his place in the country, so I tried by hook 
and by crook to get to her, for you know a friend in need isa 
friend indeed. As chance would have it, my master had gone to 
Capua to look after some wares; and so, seizing the opportunity, 
I asked the man who was staying with us to go with me as far 
as the fifth milestone. He was a soldier, as bold as hell. We set 
off about cock-crow, while the moon was still shining as bright 
as mid-day. At last we came to a cemetery, and my companion 
went off among the tombstones, while I took a rest, humming a 
tune and counting the monuments. Presently, when I looked at 
my companion, he had undressed and put all his clothes by the 
roadside. My heart was in my mouth, and I sat there like a 
dead man; but he walked around his clothes and all of a sudden 
was turned into a wolf. Now, don’t imagine that I am fooling 
you, for I wouldn’t tell any lies for the world. But, as I was 
going on to say just now, he was turned into a wolf, and began 
to howl and then ran off intothe woods. At first I did not know 
where I was, but when I went up to his clothes to pick them up, 
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lo and behold, they had all been turned into stone! Well, I was 
about ready to die of fright, but I drew my sword and all along 
the road I cut and thrust at every shadow until I reached my 
friend’s house. When I entered as pale as a ghost, I almost 
fainted. The sweat was running down my crotch, my eyes were 
fixed, and it was with the greatest difficulty that I was brought 
to. Melissa wondered at me to think that I was out so late, and 
she said, ‘If you’d only come sooner, you might have been of some 
help to me; for a wolf has just entered the grounds and attacked 
our flocks and made them bleed like a butcher. He didn’t get 
off unhurt, however, for one of my slaves struck him in the neck 
with a spear.’ After I heard this I couldn’t close my eyes; but 
as soon as it was bright daylight, [hurried home like a plundered 
pedlar; and when I came to the place where the clothes had been 
turned into a stone, I found nothing there but a pool of blood. 
But when I reached home, there lay my friend the soldier, in his 
bed like a stuck pig, with the doctor putting a plaster on his 
neck. Then I knew that he wasa werewolf, and from that day onI 
couldn’t have eaten a mouthful ofbread with him even if you had 
killed me. I leave it to others to say what they think of this; 
but if I have lied to you, I hope your honors will have nothing 
more to do with me.” 

Toward the end a friend of Trimalchic’s with his wife enters the 
dining-room and both sit down at the table. Trimalchio, moved by 
maudlin sentimentality, ordersa slave to bring him his will, which 
he reads, and after giving the arrangements for his funeral, he 
begins to weep bitterly. At length he rises from the table and 
the guests follow him to the baths where they take a hot bath. 
The bath finished, they all proceed to another dining-hall where 
a second elaborate dinner isserved. Duringthis meal Trimalchio, 
by way of amusement, trumps up a quarrel with Fortunata, and 
throwing first a cup at her head, afterwards fires a volley of 
invectives and select vituperation, after which peace is again 
restored. The wine-jars are again filled. Trimalchio stretches 
himself out, full length, as if dead, and lying there invites the 
company to consider him as if lyingin state and begs each one to 
say pleasant thigs about him as though he were actually dead. 
The hornblowers now play a funeral march over his body and so 
the dinner at last ends. 
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Ihave thus given a somewhat detailed account of ““Trimalchio’s 
Dinner.”’ It is the longest and most important fragment of 
Petronius’s lost novel, and illustrates the author’s dramatic 
power and art better than any other fragment. It serves 
also to show us the breadth and compass of the Milesian Tale, 
as it grew and flourished after being transplanted from the genial 
soil of Hellas to sunny Italy. It shows us, further, the nearest 
approach, among the Greeks and Romans, to our own novel. 
After reading ‘‘Trimalchio’s Dinner’’—a mere fragment of Petro- 
nius’s “Satira’’—we are convinced that its loss forms no inconsider- 
able gap in the literary remains of the Romans, and we can but 
deplore the untoward accident, if accident it was, that deprived 
us of the missing parts of the novel. For the book is unique; and 
in point of vividness and dramatic power there is nothing com- 
parable to it in the entire range of Latin literature. It is con- 
ceived along the line of the broadest humor. It abounds in wit 
and fun and is intensely human. We feel that it would almost do 
credit to the art of our own Fielding, the creator of Tom Jones 
and Amelia. 





Some Phases of Southern Education 


By Jonn CarRuisLeE K1160, D. D., 
President of Trinity College 

The work of the Southern Board of Education is a patriotic 
beneficence commendable alike for its generosity and its wisdom. 
That the South should furnish an opportunity for such unselfish 
efforts is not an enjoyable thought, and fastidious persons will 
have a feeling of chagrin that may show an unworthy sensitive- 
ness; but every honest student of Southern life is ready to recog- 
nize the conditions of education in the South and to welcome the 
efforts of those who are anxious to improve them. The problem 
is more that a local problem. It has a national bearing. The 
growth of one section of the nation depends on the growth of 
every section; so a genuine patriotism must include the interests 
of all parts. 

There are two prominent difficulties that obstruct the growth 
of education in the South. The first is the lack of an educational 
conscience; and the second is the lack of sound educational doc- 
trines and correct educational ideals. 

It may sound a bit rude, even unkind, to say that the South 
has as much education as it wants, but unfortunately this is the 
truth. Not all are satisfied, for there are many chafing spirits, 
but they are in the minority. Ignorance in.any part of America 
at this time is voluntary. It is, therefore, no malicious criti- 
cism to say that the South has aii the education it wants. The 
traditional apology of poverty caused by the war cannot be 
sincerely urged any longer as an adequate excuse. The growth 
of wealth in the South has been marvellous, while the growth of 
education has been slow and tedious. What has been accom- 
plished is the result of persistent struggle on the part of a few 
leaders. There has been no general and enthusiastic spirit be- 
hind these efforts. 

While the spirit of education cannot be fully judged by thenum- 
bers enrolled during the school term, yet they may be taken fairly 
to represent the general interest felt in education. “Going to 
school,” as the phrase goes, is not necessarily a sign of intellect- 
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ual improvement. In the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas the school population between the 
ages of 5 and 18 years, is 6,013,100. Of this total school popu- 
lation 3,656,706 are enrolled in the common public schools. The 
average daily attendance is 2,378,498. These statistics are 
doubtless subject to some correction, but the correction would 
not alter the logical use made of them. The general interest in 
education is not sufficient to secure a school attendance of much 
over one-half of the school population in these States, while the 
daily average is little more than one-third of the population The 
fact that nearly a million of the three million pupils enrolled in 
the public schools of the South are daily absent from school dis- 
closes a deeper indifference to education than appears from the 
enrollment. Only about one-half enter school and only about 
two-thirds of this number make a business of attending school. 
One who has a knowledge of the rural life of the South knows 
that going to school is regarded as a sort of pastime, a good 
thing to do when nothing else may be done. The child may go to 
school at “‘odd times,” as they call the periods between working 
and gathering crops. The idea of the child as a laborer offsets 
his claims to education, while public sentiment administers no 
reproof. The country teacher knows that no argument can 
keep up a respectable school attendance when the boy is wanted 
in the fields, and sometimes his sister is ‘counted in as a farm 
hand.” Growing grass and ripening crops can close any ordin- 
ary school in the rural districts. ‘The child problem’ among 
the poor on the farms is a more desperate problem that the “child 
problem” in the factories. The child on the farm is removed from 
the gaze of the sympathetic public, and is so isolated that he does 
not attract public attention, but his condition is often less fav- 
orable than the condition of the child in the factory. Many 
thingsin the home of the poor farmers tend to depress rising senti- 
ments and to hinder the growth of wider knowledge. The fac- 
tory is a point from which there opens a larger world. To the 
child of the poor on the farm is preached a gospel of despair, and 
in him is inspired a social suspicion that unfits him for hopeful 
thinking. Bound to the farm, the victim of educational indiffer- 
ence, taught to think that the educated man is a weak sort of 
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man, regarding himself the victim of social heartlessness, the out- 
look of his life is not inviting. Of course to this condition there 
are notable exceptions, but they are in the minority. 

The material provisions made for education show that it isnot 
regarded as a serious work. The country school house and its 
equipments indicate the low place which education has in the 
thoughts of the general public. The location is often an evidence 
of a miserable economy, while the surroundings are left to the 
oversight of nature. The average country school house may be 
described as a miserable cabin in the woods. The furniture is in 
keeping with the house, and both are in keeping with the educa- 
tional sentiment of the community. The one determination 
seems to be cheapness, and cheapness of every sort and at every 
point. The things which people hold as cheap become contemp- 
tiblein their sight. Measured in this light, education seems to be 
contemptible enough. But this spirit of cheapness is made to ap- 
ply to the teacher, text-books, and time devoted to the school 
term. The average salary paid the teacher of the common pub- 
lic schools in the South is, for a man, $34.15 and for a woman 
$29.46. In several States the average is below these small fig- 
ures. This isa deliberate bid for a cheap class of teachers. The 
examinations required of these teachers clearly indicate that the 
state consents to this false and hurtful policy. But in orderthat 
the doors to a position as teacher in the common public schools 
may be open wide, certificates are issued as low as the third 
grade, and in some instances a license is issued to one who is not 
qualified to secure a third grade certificate. This policy has des- 
troyed every possibility of developing a teaching profession and 
turned the common schools over to those who find in them a 
temporary job out of which they may secure a small sum of money 
to meet some small enterprise. A young man at home from col- 
lege finds a chance to make something to defray a part of his ex- 
penses at college the next year, or a young woman finds an op- 
portunity to make pocket money. The personnel of the common 
school teachers changes every few years without the slightest 
mark of improvement. The possibility of having such conditions 
lies in the consent of the communities in which they exist. 

Besides the common public schools the educational spirit of the 
South must be considered in the light of the preparatory schools 
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and colleges. These represent the voluntary work of the most 
advanced educational champions, and furnish the leadership that 
is to direct the future growth of education. To judge of the pro- 
gress of the spirit of education, the ideals and the determination 
to attain them, one must consult those who stand for the more ad- 
vanced aims ofit. Thecommon public school can scarcely be said to 
stand for education, but only against illiteracy. Reading and 
writing are low arts, the lack of which is to be condemned, and 
the acquirement of which is no honor. They are things which 
it is a shame to be without, but no glory to possess. The intel- 
lectual quality of a people appears in their efforts to attain the 
highest things, not their contentment with the lower things. 

In the States which have been named there are in the prep- 
aratory classes of the public high schools 17,810 male students 
and 25,982 female students, while there are in private high 
schools 14,446 male students and 12,314 female students, mak- 
ing a total of 70,552 students in the preparatory studies. This 
does not fully represent the facts, for there are many community 
academies whose attendance is not reported inthe statistics. But 
should they be given as large relative enrollment as the schools that 
are reported the total enrollment would be 139,084. Only one 
student out of every forty-seven of the public school population 
enters the preparatory classes of the high schools. Inthecolleges 
are enrolled 20,444 students, 9,567 males and 10,877 females. It 
thus appears that one out of every three hundred and fourteen of 
the school population enters college, and that one out of sixin the 
high school goes to college. If four pupils be allowed to each 
family concerned then here are 1,652,000 families represented in 
thecommon school population; 33,000 families in the high school 
enrollment; and 5,136 families in the college enrollment. By ad- 
ding two for the parents and making the average family number 
six, there are more than two and a half million families in the 
population of the South, which gives one family out of every five 
hundred families that are interested in a college education. It is 
notable that the number of female students in both the colleges 
and the high schools is larger than the number of male students. 
However, the aim of this calculation is to show the extent of the 
interest in the South in higher education as indicated in the en- 
rollment of college students. The statistics may be faulty, but 
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the general conclusion would not be materially changed by their 
correction. It is useless to mention the number of students who 
pursue their courses of study to graduation. The percentage is 
far below the point of encouragement and comfortable assur- 
ances. 

The kind of intellectual training which is approved by a peo- 
ple is the genuine test of their intellectual progress. This is a 
a standard of intellectual living as well as a standard ofeconomic 
living. Itis that point beneath which a people is unwilling to 
live. The quality of education is not determined by the denom- 
ination of the special institution of learning, for there are univer- 
sities in the South as well as in Germany and New England. 
What kind of work can be done in what the South calls, oris will- 
ing to have called, a college or a university? The legislatures 
grant the right to do any sort of work and to confer any degree, 
the latter of which rights is freely exercised with or without pro- 
vocation. A frank confession must carry the admission that 
neither the term “college” nor “university” has any definite signi- 
figance in the South, for both are given the widest application, 
and that by the right of public sentiment and legislative enact- 
ment. The term “college” is thought to have a large business 
value in securing students and this is, in some instances, the 
reason for its use, while in other instances it is thought to be a 
term of dignity which bestows a sort of importance without im- 
posing any degree of responsibility. The degree of bachelor of 
science is offered in some Southern colleges whose entire scientific 
apparatus might be hauled away in a one-horse dray. Some of 
the teachers of science in these accommodating schools, in addi- 
tion to teaching Chemistry, Physics, Geology, and Botany take 
their turn at some language. These unfortunate facts are not 
mentioned with the desire to make public display of our educa- 
tional shame, but to indicate the general indifference of public 
sentiment as the guardian of the standards and quality of intel- 
lectual training. There is no more deplorable symptom of edu- 
cational indifference than the general consent of a community to 
the distortion of worthy educational standards. It is a consent 
to impositions of all sorts, and will not always lack for an im- 
positor equal to the opportunity. A people who will not guard 
their schools against such contingencies court intellectual decay 
with a winning smile. 
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No amount of detailed descriptions of the education in the South 
would strengthen the conclusion that there exists a painful dis- 
regard of it as one of the chief duties, as well as a necessity of a 
people’s development. The lack of libraries, art collections, and 
current literature of a cultivated kind comesfrom the same moral 
cause. All of these conditions could be speedily changed if the 
people had a mind to change them. As an abstract proposition 
publicsentiment would repudiate any disregard of education, but 
people are not to be judged by the virture of their abstract creeds 
and sentiments: their true character is exposed in their concrete 
deeds. To say that the South believed in ignorance, would be a 
cruel misrepresentation; to say that it is tolerant of a voluntary 
disregard of education, is but stating the truth. There may not 
be a positive desire for ignorance, but there is not a determined 
opposition to it. There is a philosophy of this condition. It did 
not come about without active causes. Social causes may work 
slowly, but they work. All distorted forms of social life and 
faiths grow out of false teachings. What are the sources of the 
educational weakness of the South? Can they be traced to any 
definite causes? If any serious effort is to be made to correct 
these conditions the causes must be found and corrected, other- 
wise no efficient results will be produced by any amount ofeffort. 
Treating the social symptoms that are nearest the surface is not 
permanently curing the social disease. 

The cause is partly constitutional. It is not a constitutional 
weakness of mind, nor a constitutional disregard of culture. 
Nature has had no special spite against the South, dealing out to 
it undue misfortunes. But there are constitutional capacities 
that make it easy to develop social sentiments and faiths in given 
directions; and there are natural peculiarities that may expose a 
people to certain influences and trainings. Social sentiments like 
vegetation, grow in the soils that are adapted to their life. The 
Southern people are by nature an emotional people. Their feel- 
ings lie near the surface and quickly respond to external influences. 
Where this is the prominent psychical trait, it is easy to develop 
an emotionalism as the basis of all activity and progress. Such 
a basis of action will produce rapid action and intense action, but 
it cannot sustain the strain of continued action. It soon tires, 
and relaxation sets in, and with it a subdued sense of discourage- 
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ment which greatly hinders a renewal of the effort. Knowing 
this peculiarity, those who wish to move the South make strong 
appeals to the emotional sentiments. It is true of the politician, 
the editor, the teacher, the lecturer, and the preacher. So every- 
thingis reduced to an affair of the feelings. The Southern orator 
is notable for his powers of appeal. He has had a special train- 
ing in the art. 

One of the most prominent weaknesses of emotional morals 
is the close association of duty and pleasure, and the emotional- 
ist instinctively measures his task with his eye on the visible pleas- 
ure it affords. Besides, it is a well known law of psychology 
that thought and emotions are in inverse ratio to each other. 
Organized movement is not possible under excited emotions. A 
well established emotionalism tends to put one out of sympathy 
with intellectualism, and weakens the foundations of a highly 
developed system of education, if, indeed, it does not destroy 
them. The process of working to a logical conclusion and mak- 
ing sure that no error has been made in the process, is too slow 
and tedious to a people who have been strained to spring to 
action. The heavy burdens and expenses of developing the 
machinery of education is not very inviting to emotionalism. It 
is a work that must be done without hope of immediate reward, 
looking to the good of future generations and thus calling for a 
deliberate act of faith beyond the easy response of feelings. Could 
it be done in a day and as a barbecue feat, it would be done. The 
Puritan who came to New England was marked by a deliberate 
judgement and took up the problems of his life with a calm ap- 
preciation of his task. He has been persistent in his intentions to 
build a society upon the foundations of a well trained intellect. 
By this policy he has mastered adverse circumstances and made 
himself the head of American thought and culture. His outlook 
was not originally as promising as that of the Southern colonist. 
The difference of the record is the difference of emotionalism and 
intellectalism as the bases of a peoples’ actions. The German 
mind and the Scotch mind have their ascendency in their freedom 
from the intoxicated feverishness of liberated emotions. They 
have the patience that makes scholarship a possibility. They 
calculate theirends and labor to realize them. It will be adoubt- 
ful undertaking to develop a strong and vigorous sentiment in 
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favor of education among a people who cannot work in cold 
blood. This is the spirit of the true scholar. He is not a man 
given to brilliant flashes, but a man given to a ceaseless love of, 
and fidelity to, his work. To find the truth, and know he has 
found it, is the glory he seeks. He cannot live in an atmosphere 
that is hot with excitement and passion. Before the South can 
promise itself a better progress in education, it must learn the 
high art of restraining emotions. 

It is always a comfort to find the causes of one’s faults in some 
naturalimpediment, for it disposes of all personal responsibilities. 
What nature does is not thought to be a vice, and may be borne 
without a blush. What nature has hurt the supernatural should 
heal. For this reason man has been given a sort of supernatural 
advantage over nature. However, the educational lack in the 
South cannot be credited entirely to natural traits of mind. The 
cause is not all constitutional. There have been bad dealings 
with duty and opportunity. Much of Southern emotionalism 
could, and should, have been cured by systematic training; but 
thoughtlessly or intentionally it has been fostered. The social 
criminal of the South is the man who arouses emotions for per- 
sonal profit and leaves society to pay the debt in weakened ener- 
gies of character. It is nothing short of crime to teach a people 
how to feel instead of teaching them how to think; to dispose 
them to passion, instead of disposing them to intelligence. 

Behind the conditions of education in the South is a teaching of 
unfortunate and erroneous doctrines of education. There has 
never been a great leader of education in the South. ThomasJef- 
ferson conceived a definite system of education for Virginia, and 
made it effective, but his work was local in its aims, though its 
influence was widely extended by force of its advantages. Dr. 
Jno. A. Broadus was a man with plans of education and he 
possessed the ability to consummate them, but he confined his 
work to the education of the Baptists, and while he influenced 
them in matters of education he made no distinct effort to or- 
ganize a wide policy of education. Bishop Haygood, a man of 
great activity, gave much of his best strength to the work ofedu- 
cating the negroes, but his efforts were inceptional in their char- 
acter and confined more to arousing an: interest in education 
among this race than they were to organizing a system of educa- 
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tion. There have been many strong and true men in the South 
who have given their time and labors in a sacrificial spirit to the 
work of education, and they have commanded a respectable in- 
fluence, but it has been of a local and limited sort. Of men after 
the order of Horace Mann, President Gilman, and President 
Eliot, who have been prophets in the field of education, conceiv- 
ing the broadest policies of national significance, and putting 
them in active operation, there have been none in the South. 
Booker Washington for his race is showing himself a leader of 
the first order. Chancellor Kirkland is easily without a peer 
among the heads of colleges in the South, and in the definiteness 
of his views and character of his standards is the competent head 
of Southern educators; but he is unfortunately limited by areserve, 
or modesty, that hinders him in a worthy assertion of himself. 
There area sufficient number of Southern educators who can talk, 
and talk, and talk, and keep on talking. But of ideas that look 
to a definite end and to genuine growth of culture and of a faith 
that draws to it the money necessary to sincere work, there are 
few. 

The chief creators of public faiths and policies in the South have 
been and are educators, journalists, preachers, and politicians. 
Either directly or indirectly these have been chief in shaping the 
general sentiments of the people. It is not comfortable to think 
and say that they have not always been reverently mindful of the 
issues of their teachings. Doctrines have been hastily set forth 
without regard for the ultimate results, the aim too freqently be- 
ing some immediate achievement. 

Educators have too often magnified virtues to undue propor- 
tions, and thus fostered a contentment full of self-satisfaction. 
Flattery is a dangerous weapon. Between an over-wrought 
optimism and a snarling pessimism there is no moral distinction. 
They bring the same social results, though by different means. 
Flattery is comfortable and, therefore, popular, giving one easy 
access to the surface friendships of susceptible men. This makes 
it a ready method of dealing with the public. In the rush to in- 
crease patronage educators have used superlatives with reckless 
extravagance. School catalogues are not intended to quadrate 
with strict moral standards. Much must be understood as ad- 
vertisement, and there is an advertisfng, as well as a poetic, 
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license. Commercial moralsare not as strict as personal morals. 
“Our great university” is a Southern descriptive often used with 
more positive assurances than a German would employ in his 
comments on Berlin or Leipsic. It is reported on good authority 
that a college official at a recent commencement in the South 
said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am about to confer the greatest 
literary degree in the world—the Master of Arts of this institu- 
tion.” That university may well afford to take a rest while Ber- 
lin, Cambridge, and Harvard catch up. Such expressions as, 
“Our great colleges and universities,’ and many others of the same 
sort, have been much over-worked by educators in the South. 
Why should a people who are already at the head of the proces- 
sion make further efforts at enlargedexpenses? False statements 
cannot produce high aims, and to wound with the truth is far 
better than to lull with error. One might expect better things 
from those who take charge of the youth to train them to high 
thinking and noble living; but after all Dean Swift was correct in 
his observation that there is much human nature in man, and it 
is evident that teachers are of the human family. 

But beyond this public flattery as to the relative position of 
higher education in the South, there have been set false standards 
for the general public as to educational success. The Southern 
educator as a general rule measures his success by the attendance 
upon his school. It is a matter of numbers; scarcely ever a mat- 
ter of the quality of training. Arnold’s criticism of democracy 
on the ground of the undue emphasis it puts on numbers finds an 
unfortunate verification in the educational standards of the 
South. School attendance and education are as distinct things 
as church membership and Christian character. The chief ends to 
be gained by increased rolls are larger incomes and the easy impres- 
sion of an unthinking public. For certain reasons, with a cer- 
tain class of school men, these things are very desirable. How- 
ever, to attain them much unfortunate friction is produced in 
what is sometimes an unseemly scramble for students. Worse 
resultscome from this commercial policy. Entrance requirements 
are put at the lowest point, the secondary schools are injured in 
their efforts to fill their missions, parents are misled as to the fit- 
ness of their sons for college work, confusions and failures come 
to college students in their efforts to do work for which they are 
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not fitted, culture becomes an uncertain thing, and the sanctity 
of higher education is hurt in public thought. But even a worse 
thing is done to increase an attendance that will be pleasing to 
the public. Colleges multiply the courses of study, offering all 
sorts of temptations to thoughtless youths. ‘Special courses” 
may be defined as a drag-net process in the hope of leaving noth- 
ing out. A college with forty thousand dollars annual income 
offers special courses, the requirements to the entrance of which 
are, “examination on Arithmetic (through decimal fractions), 
English Grammar and Composition, and Ameriean History.” 
However, if the applicant is twenty years old the catalogue says, 
“he will not be required to take the examination for entrance.” 
This is a unique distinction in intellectual qualification for a col- 
lege course. One thing is fixed though, these students count and 
that is a thing to be considered. The most famous university in 
the South makes no exact scholarly requirements for entrance, 
and some of the obstacles met with by the Association of South- 
ern Colleges and Academies in the efforts to improve the quality 
of training are not commendable. ‘Going to college’ has taken 
the place of getting a scholarly training and the college-bred man 
is as indefinite a man as one may meet. 

It is not necessary to review in detail the misleadings of jour- 
nalism in the matter of fixing right standards of education in the 
public mind. Eager to help forward anything that is proposed 
toimprove the intellectual conditions, editors have given support 
to the policies of educators without questioning their wisdom. 
A better knowledge of the real results would make them condemn 
what otherwise they commend. 

The pulpit is, and has been, the most potent factor in forming 
public sentiments on questions of morals, and all questions af- 
fected by the moral standards of the people. Preachers must 
bear, threfore, a large share of the responsibilities for the educa- 
tional conditions in America, and especially in the South where 
preachcrs have exercised a large influence. The influence of Jona- 
than Edwards, Channing, Bushnell, Beecher, Brooks, and Hale 
on the intellectual ideals of New England in particular and Am- 
erica in general, is beyond computation.: They have stood for an 
intelligent, not an emotional faith, and they have given the best 
strength to raise the level of culture to the highest possible 
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plane. They were themselves patrons of a genuine culture and 
exemplified its value in living the noblest lives. Unfortunately 
the cultural standards for the ministry in the South have been 
kept at a very low point. Leaders in religion, especially in the 
Christian religion, which stands for the highest order of living 
and personal attainments, are at a sad disadvantage when they 
advocate a life which they do not lead. This is an instinct that 
fixes one’s ideals at the level of his personal attainments. Much 
may be done in the matter of correcting the coarser vices of soc- 
icty by a good, though uncultured, ministry; but such men cando 
little to develop the highest kind of thinking. 

There are just reasons to make complaint against much of the 
theology of the pulpit. It is frequently too near the line of a 
prostrated emotionalism. The appeal is made to the pathetic 
motive faculties. Weeping is deemed a surer sign of pulpit success 
than a thoughtful sermon. Some preachers put more thought on 
the art of speaking than they do on the art of teaching. The 
final influence of the process will not prove helpful to the growth 
of education, and through intelligence to a more trustworthy re- 
ligiousfaith. Duecredit is given that class of preachers who have 
persistently wrought to create high and true ideals in all that 
affects life. The complaint is against that class who have unin- 
tentionally, or carelessly, set forth ideals that are hurtful. A 
prominent minister in the South once lecturing a company of 
young preachers before a large audience, said: ‘Brethren, I some- 
timesfear we are educating too much. What we need is the Holy 
Spirit”. His statement was evidently based on private informa- 
tion, as the general evidence does not indicate that the South is 
in immediate danger from an over-production of education. Such 
an utterance warrants the inference that God has his best oppor- 
tunity in ignorance, and that a Zulu could receive more inspira- 
tion than Newton or Bacon. It is even worse than that, it makes 
religion the patron of ignorance and belittles it in the eyes of cul- 
tured men; for none are willing to give up intelligence to become 
religious. Much of this sort of careless theology has been pro- 
claimed in some form or other. It is comforting flattery to those 
people who grow happy and bless God that they are ignorant, 
and in the name of piety send their children to the cotton field 
when they should send them to the school. Another form of the 
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same evil is to find moral ideals among the ignorant and thusset 
ignorance forward as a beautiful thing. It is not necessary to 
wound the uncultured; it is not right to flatter them. The funda- 
mental error in this kind of theology is a separation of the moral 
faculties from the intellectual faculties. It is a false psychology. 
The moral value of education has not been discovered by this 
class of preachers, and some of them are too orthodox to admit 
that there is any connection between ‘the head and the heart.” 
Until, however, there comes a reformation of such theological 
views the pulpit will do less than it should do to advance the 
cause of intelligence. Yet no great improvement can be made in 
the educational conditions of the South till the ministry takes a 
vigorous part in changing them. 

Education and politics are not well mated. There issomething 
in both that puts one in the way of the other. Politicians show 
a sentiveness towards educators and educators are not without 
suspicions toward politicians. There are reasons why politics 
cannot properly guard the educational policies of a people, either 
as a whole or in part. Education is not a political, but a moral 
question. To make it a political issue is to introduce into it all 
the passions of politics, to prejudice it in the South with racial 
complications, to measure it in the light of party successes, to re- 
duce it to a platform plank, and expose it to the mismanagement 
of men who have no knowledge and experience in fixing educa- 
tional policies. Under the direction of politics the value ofeduca- 
tion is limited to the ends of citizenship, a very uncertain ideal. 
How much education it will take to fill the duties of citizenship 
will depend on the ideals of administration at any given time. 
These may be high; they may be vexingly low. It is doubtful 
whether there is in the whole range of political motives one that 
is either qualitatively or quantitatively sufficient to supply a gen- 
uine educational motive. The withdrawal of the right of fran- 
chise from those unable to read is a motive, but whether it is suf- 
ficient to stir a worthy spirit of education, some sincere men 
justly doubt. Knowing how to read is putting the right of vot- 
ing at a marvellously convenient point, and it does not greatly 
dignify either culture or citizenship. 

As a moral question education should spring from the moral 
sense ot the family and the community. Americans are not at 
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their best morally when working at politics. Dr. Hadley quotes 
an eminent Englishman as saying: ‘In personal morals America 
is ahead of England; in commercial morals, it is not equal to Eng- 
land; in political morals, it is very much lower than England.” 
Unfortunately for us expediency and convenience are measures of 
political righteousness. It will be a long step forward when leg- 
islatures dismiss the question of education forever from their con- 
sideration. It will be a blessing to both education and legisla- 
tion. This, however, should not be done peremptorily. It 
should be done by a legislation that legislates the question to its 
right place. Every community should be made to know that it 
is a family, and a community, duty, deserving state protection, 
but not state provisions. The state should say that each com- 
munity shall raise by taxation a definite amount sufficient to 
maintain a school of worthy grade. This should be required, not 
simply permitted; for as a matter of legislative permission nonew 
duty is given acommunity. The question of the legislative right 
to impose such a taxation cannot be doubted; for the right to 
enact a law compelling school attendance presupposes the right 
and duty to provide a school fit to attend. This might not be 
“good politics,” as the phrase goes, but it would be something 
that is equally as good, if not even better. Local taxation is the 
solution of the public school problem, but the local conscience 
has not been equal to the work; it should be made equal to it by 
thrusting it on the community in the completest sense. 

The lack of an educational sentiment growing out of unfor- 
tunate and erroneous teachings will not be corrected easily and 
within a short period. It is as difficult to correct wrong ideasas 
it is to inculcate right ones. The problem is fundamental. The 
South must learn new doctrines of education, and those who do 
the teaching must give themselves to the task. Culture must be 
put on a higher level of value, ignorance must take its rank in 
the category of moral evils, conscience must become involved in 
the work, and all selfish and sinister men must find other em- 
ployment than teaching. These changes call for persistent and 
sincere workers, and such workers must come forward. They 
should be welcomed, whether they come from beyond the Poto- 
mac or from the regions along the Cape Fear. 
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There are signs that inspire hope. The demagogue is losing his 
hold; wise men are looking more closely at the quality of mental 
training that is coming from the schools; there is a call for a min- 
istry of high qualifications; here and there is a progressive and 
intelligent editor who is making a contention for right rather 
than for public favor; a few colleges are demanding the best uni- 
versity training in members of their faculties; a few college heads, 
like Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University, and Chancel- 
lor Wiggins of the University of the South, are making adesperate 
stand for improved standards of scholarship; a large class of 
preachers are exerting themselves to train a better public con- 
science; the secondary schools are striving for better ideals of 
work; and business men are beginning to take an active part in 
matters of education. There is coming a chance for good men 
and sincere men to do some ‘‘permanent good’’, to use a fav- 
orite expression of President Eliot. 











Race Heterogeneity in a Democratic Society 


By JosEpH ALEXANDER TILLINGHAsT, M. A., 

Professor of History and Economics in Converse College 
We of the South consider ourselves a part of that higher civ- 
ilized life whose realm stretches from St. Petersburg to San Fran- 
cisco. We are naturally sensitive to its public opinion and wish 
to be well thought of according to its standards. But no intel- 
ligent Southerner can travel far from his home, whether to the 
West, to the North, or to Europe, without soon being made to 
feel that his section stands charged with certain serious short- 
comings. He becomes painfully conscious that the outside world 
stillthinks, though slaveryis gone, that the Southern people have 
yet to correct some grievous wrongs before they can be regarded 
as quite equal in civilization to other parts of Christendom. 
While itis true that the world by degrees is coming to understand 
our difficult position better and hence to make allowance for it, 
yet one finds even the more intelligent masses beyond our borders 
still dominated by the traditional opinion of us. 

What are the principal wrongs for which we are thus adjudged 
somewhat below the proper standard? First and chiefly it is 
pointed out that whereas our commonwealths are organized on 
the democratic principle, like those of the remainder of the union, 
yet we deliberately exclude a large portion of our population from 
the political rights guaranteed by such an organization. Again, 
it is said, while we pretend to believe in the principle of social 
equality, it is with the inconsistent reservation that this shall 
apply only to white society, absolutely excluding all the negroes. 
There are other charges, but these are minor ones, growing out 
of the fundamental conditions named. 

Can we deny the facts charged? Not at all. We certainly ex- 
clude the negroes from any appreciable share in government, 
either as voters or office-holders, and we unhesitatingly refuse to 
admit even the beginnings of any social intercourse that may pos- 
sibly be construed into an acceptance of social equality. How is 
it then that the world’s inferior opinion of us is not well 
founded? Or again; assuming that we have as a matter of fact 
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perfectly sound reasons for the policy we pursue, how is it that 
wecannot bring the other highly civilized peoples of Christendom 
to our way of thinking? 

We find the answer to the first query in a clear apprehension of 
certain conditions that must be fulfilled to secure the permanence 
of our society under a democratic organization. The answer to 
the second query is found in a great historical fact, taken in con- 
nection with the limitations of human nature. 

No task assumed by men has ever required more wisdom and 
excellence of character than that of governing acceptably any 
considerable society. Wherever the final power of determining 
public policies may be lodged, whether in the hands of one man, 
or of a group, or of the masses, it is vitally necessary that this 
power be guided by intelligence, patriotism, and steadiness of 
purpose, if the government is to be worthy of a people’s loyalty. 
In the case of a monarchy or an aristocracy, provided the con- 
trol is secure, it may matter little whether or not the subjects are 
homogeneous in race, language, and other characteristics. Such 
subjects have but to obey whatever is decreed, but it is vastly 
different in a truly democratic republic. 

Where the people at large are sovereign, they must possess, to 
a degree seldom realized as yet in human history, the proper 
qualifications for sovereignty. In the rapid progress of modern 
civilization our federal and State governments are being com- 
pelled to deal with increasingly complex and difficult affairs. 
Hence the qualifications for sovereignty are becoming steadily 
more difficult. Aside, however, from this severe demand upon 
the understanding, it is vitally necessary that the population of 
a self-governing democracy shall be approximately homogeneous 
in those fundamental tendencies of thought, traditions, and 
ideals, which bind men together in mutual comprehension and 
sympathy. Otherwise cleavages will arise that create factional 
loyalties stronger than national loyalty, and this is a fatal disease 
inrepublics. Precisely such a cleavage is almost inevitable where 
two races of widely differing origin and characteristics are 
intermingled upon the same soil and share equally in political 
power. So much more powerful are race affinities than those 
developed slowly by the possession of a common country and all 
circumstances resulting therefrom, that the solidification of race 
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interests and development of intense loyalty to these above ev- 
erything else are all but certain. 

For those who would enjoy a good and stable government or- 
ganized on the democratic principle there is absolutely no choice 
in this matter. They must either put such restrictions upon the 
suffrage, as to exclude from power any large mass of ignorant 
and irresponsible persons, completely solidified in all political 
action solely by race affinity, or else face the inevitable ruin of 
their civilization. 

Consider next the principle of social equality. No nation under 
the sun really lives up to this principle, but it embodies an 
ideal which has exerted a powerful influence upon Western civili- 
zation and which Americans claim to realize more fully than any 
trans-Atlantic people. In the light of this ideal it is thoroughly 
unjust and reprehensible to foster or even tolerate any kind of 
caste feeling. In the public school all classes should mingle freely, 
as also in the church, in public conveyances, hotels, and theatres. 
Even in the question of marriage no impassable barriers should 
be raised, for no society can remain democratic and tolerate a 
division into strata between which no bonds of marriage and 
kinship may be formed. This would be to admit the very essence 
of a caste organization. 

In a society built out of an homogeneous race there are difficul- 
ties in the way of putting this principle into practice, but there 
are none so fundamental as to frustrate at least a very consider- 
able degree of success. In western Europe, for example, the last 
century or two has witnessed a great breaking down of social 
distinctions, and this may go on indefinitely without bringing 
about of itself a critical danger to European civilization. Indeed, 
we can see noreason todoubt that such a development is exactly 
what all humanitarians should earnestly desire and promote. 
But it is a totally different matter when we come to deal with a 
society made up of both Caucasians and Africans. 

Under such conditions, even though racial intermarriage be at 
first forbidden, let the children intermingle at school and on the 
play-ground, let these, when grown up, associate in religious and 
other public or semi-public activities; in short, slowly permit all 
social distinctions to disappear until the inner life of the private 
family is reached, and how may the line there be drawn and a 
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firm ‘Thus far but no farther” be pronounced? Nature, in order 
to preserve her species, has developed certain affinities and repul- 
sions that control sexual selection. Race prejudice is at least 
closely akin to these instincts. But as the differences between 
human races are scarcely more than varietal, sexual selection 
easily becomes indifferent to these, when once the habitual asso- 
ciations and sentiments that subtly control it are undermined. 
Race prejudice leads to many evils, but it is the great bulwark 
against miscegenation. If you let the camel thrust his head into 
your tent, says the Arab, you must soon admit his whole body. 

The priceless birthright of the Caucasian depends upon his 
maintaining purity of blood. This birthright has been bought 
with a price, which the utmost stretch of our imagination cannot 
compass, a price made up of struggle and sacrifice through thous- 
andsof years. The Spanish emigrants to South America gave up 
half their Caucasian heritage, and the result has been disastrous 
to them. Ifthe English-speaking Caucasian, wherever he finds 
himself side by side with a dark race, does not jealously and 
sternly guard his social fabric from this danger, he may prepare 
to see the foundations of his civilization weaken and decay. 

In view of the foregoing facts it is sufficiently clear that the 
Southern people are impelled in their action toward the negro by 
no less important a purpose than that of self preservation. They 
live in commonwealths organized on principles developed within, 
and for the benefit of, homogeneous Caucasian societies, and when 
the attempt is made to apply these principles fully in States con- 
taining two very different races, the result is disastrous. As re- 
gards extending the suffrage to the negroes, so long as they are 
in anything like their present state of progress, we have had 
actual and bitter experience. As regards the extension to them 
of social privileges without distinction of race, we dare not even 
experiment for fear of a loss to our children’s children, which no 
penitent reversal of policy could ever restore. 

But why is it that very intelligent and highly civilized com- 
munities beyond our borders have never been able to see all this, 
and thus appreciate our position, instead of criticizing us sev- 
erely for not treating our whole population as they, presumably, 
treat theirs? It is because of the great historical fact that no 
republic ancient or modern has ever been known, save our own, in 
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which a white and dark race dwelt together on the same soil. It 
was a closely limited homogeneous Caucasian citizenry that gov- 
erned Athens at the height of her glory, and the same may be said 
of republican Rome. Popular self-government, developed in Eng- 
land along new lines, inherited by her colonies, and spreading in 
various degrees to European countries, has rested in every case 
upon a people of but one race. Hence Caucasian Europe and her 
offspring outside the Southern States have never faced a situa- 
tion like that existing here. They cannot understand it. They 
have had troubles as well as we, but the particular complications 
caused by the presence of a black race among the whites are to- 
tally outside their range of experience. Men will rarely admit 
their own poor qualification for understanding the affairs of a 
neighbor, and so we have come in for a heavy share of criticism 
and condemnation, not really deserved, and of misdirected advice, 
not available for our use. 

It is, perhaps, useless to expect the outside world thoroughly 
to appreciate our situation for many years to come, if ever; buta 
clear understanding of its exact nature certainly relieves us from 
the imputation that we are morally inferior to other parts of 
Christendom. The Indian prince, who had never seen ice, listened 
with impatient credulity to the Englishman’s tales about “hard 
water.”” Those who have never lived in a society almost equally 
divided between whites and blacks, may listen with impatient 
incredulity to our statement of reasons that compel us to treat 
whites and negroes differently in political and social affairs. 
Nevertheless, ice does exist, and so do the reasons that we earn- 
estly assert. 





Sidney Lanier as a Student of English Literature 


By Wriu1amM Preston Few, Pa. D., 
Professor of English in Trinity College 

There has recently come from the press of Doubleday, Page & 
Co. a work by Sidney Lanier, in two octavo volumes and copi- 
ously illustrated, with the title, “Shakspere and his Forerunners.” 
The general scope of the work is indicated by the sub-title, “studies 
in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development from early English.” 
The volumes embody two sets of lectures given by Lanier in 
Baltimore, one at Johns Hopkins University and the other to 
a class of women at Peabody Institute, during the winter of 
1879-80. 

The lectures—originally sketchy and hastily written—are here 
printed as they were delivered, the editor, Mr. Henry Wysham 
Lanier, confining his editorial duties entirely to selecting and 
arranging thelectures of hisfather. These lectures were prepared 
under great stress of circumstances, at a time when Lanier was 
bravely battling against the fatal disease that had already begun 
to close in on his life and against the hamperings of grinding 
poverty, while in the thick of his life-long “threefold struggle for 
health, for bread, and for a literary career.” The lecturer during 
his troubled life had had scant opportunity to study English 
literature, which he, however, loved so passionately. 

It is not then to be expected that the book should make any 
addition to knowledge or even any serious contribution to the 
now large body of Shakspere criticism. From this point of view 
the book is perhaps worse than useless; these lectures might 
better have not been given to the public at all, or at least with- 
out having first been rigorously edited. The competent student 
of our older literature will not feel the need of the book and to 
the untrained it will prove but an unsafe guide. But the volumes 
have an undoubted value in the material they furnish for a study 
of Lanier himself and for an understanding of the method with 
which he approached the great subject of English literature; and 
the publication of the lectures may be justified because of the 
light they throw upon the beautiful character of this gifted, ill- 
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starred poet, whose life and works become increasingly interest- 
ing and valued as time goes on. And, besides, the criticism by one 
genuine poet of another always has an interest, even if, as in 
the present case, the criticism is hurried and slipshod. 

It would be easy to find fault with the book, for it abounds in 
faults; but fault-finding would be ungenerous in a critic of such a 
work as this, and under the circumstances, would be gratuitous. 
It would not be fair to estimate this last published work of 
Lanier in the light of present-day scholarship and critical opinion; 
but it will be more profitable to value these studies as material 
for that definitive biography of this foremost Southern poet, 
which is yet to be written, and to pay heed to the way in which 
a true man of letters has here approached the greatest period in 
English literature. To inquire into Lanier’s attitude towards 
literature is, I think, especially worth while at a time when there 
is much uncertainty abroad as to the right way to study liter- 
ature, because his attitude seems to me to have been almost the 
ideal attitude. For he had the temper of a poet and the methods 
of a scientist. 

Literature is not a science but an art, and the most human of 
all arts. This most human of all arts should not be approached 
in the spirit with which one would approach the investigation of 
facts. Literature does not, like the study of mere things, make 
its appeal solely to the mind, but to the imagination and to the 
feelings. The student of literature should not be simply a siu- 
dent, he needs something of the nature of a lover. That Lanier 
approached his favorite poets in the mood of a lover there can be 
no doubt. His friendship with the great dead poets came to 
acquire, as be himself tells us, something of the quality of worship. 

He had the enthusiasm of all fine-souled men for good and 
beautiful things, whether in art, in nature, or in human conduct. 
This gift of fineness of character is perhaps always necessary to a 
real appreciation of literature. There is needed a docile mind 
that is willing to lend itself to the mood of the book, and meekly 
and almost blindly to be led wherever the author wishes. Lan- 
dor’s pretty saying is not true here, if indeed it is anywhere, that 

Ignorance 

Never hurt devotion; 
yet the spirit that makes possible any real appreciation of true 
literature is something like the spirit of the devotee, who in mere 
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abandon of joy gives himself blindly to the worship of his idol. 
Your real lover of books will, like Whitman, find in art a place 
to loaf and invite his soul; and this sort of reader alone will get 
out of books the pleasure and power which they can give to those 
who use them aright. 

But unless this pleasure is to degenerate into emotional dissipa- 
tion, and unless this power that comes from great books is to 
be missed entirely, to this spiritual equipment of the poet—and 
to some extent at least this equipment is possessed by every real 
lover of books—must be added the mild reasonableness and rug- 
ged good sense—the product of knowledge and wisdom—that are 
not always a part of the equipment of poets. It cannot be 
doubted that Lanier was endowed with the poetic temperament; 
but he also possessed the endowment—rarer among modern 
poets—of patient, intelligent sympathy with things as they are, 
with conditions and men as they actually exist in a world of men. 
This intimate sympathy with the established order of things— 
apparently as native to Lanier as his spiritual endowment—con- 
trasts strangely with the romantic poet’s insistent seeking after 
some far-off sweet golden clime and relates Lanier more closely to 
the modern scholar than to the typical nineteenth century poet. 
By reason of his reverence for fact, the passion of the scientific 
scholar, and by reason of his reconstructive insight, always the 
possession of the poet, Lanier is, considering his limited oppor- 
tunities, almost a perfect representative of the student and critic 
of literature and life. For he steadfastly held before himself high 
ideals of both literature and life; but his ideals were not ethereal, 
impracticable, unapproachable, and they were not too fine to 
“stand the strain of weaving into human stuff on the loom of the 
real.” 

To reconcile ‘‘soul and sense,’’ and to give each a fair show is 
the problem in the individual life and in human history. ‘A soul 
and a sense linked together in order to fight each other more 
conveniently, compose a man,” wrote Lanier in ‘‘Retrospects and 
Prospects,” an essay written when he was a young man and in 
its attempt at philosophical statement and its theatrical style 
resembling Burke’s youthful “Inquiry into the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful.”” The value of the scholar as well as of the poet was early 
and clearly recognized by Lanier. These, if rightly taken, should 
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help each other, and not hinder each other, as many men with a 
narrower point of view than Lanier’s nowadays believe. In one 
of his Shakspere lectures Lanier makes a charcteristic statement 
of his behlief. “The poet puts the universe together, while the 
scientist pulls it to pieces, the poet being a synthetic workman, 
the scientist an analytic workman; and while the scientist plucks 
apart the petals of faith, it is the business of the modern poet to 
set them together again and so keep the rose of religion whole.” 

An English poet delivered a course of lectures early in the last 
century on Shakspere and other dramatists; and the difference in 
point of view between a critic like Lanier with the modern edu- 
cated man’s respeet for knowledge and the critic who deals 
entirely in esthetics may be illustrated by comparing the lectures 
given by Coleridge with the lectures of Lanier. Coleridge lectured 
onsuch topicsas “definition of poetry,” ‘Greek drama,” “‘progress 
of the drama,”’ “the drama generally and public taste,” ‘“Shak- 
spere a poet generally,” ‘‘Shakspere’s judgment equal to his 
genius.” Coleridge’s object appears to have been nothing more 
than to lead his hearers towards an esthetic and, apparently so 
far as he cared, indiscriminating enjoyment of poetry. With Cole- 
ridge reading poetry would appear to have been a purely emo- 
tional exercise, making its appeal entirely to the feelings and the 
effects of it being not far removed from the effects produced in 
him by his fatal practice of taking opium. 

Lanier, on the other hand, chose such topics as ‘“‘the Elizabethan 
writers—the formal side of poetry,” ‘“Shakspere’s forerunners in 
old English and middle English periods,” “the pronunciation of 
Shakspere’s time,” ‘‘the music of Shakspere’s time,”’ “the domestic 
life of Shakspere’s time,” “the doctors of Shakspere’s time,” “the 
metrical tests.” Many of Lanier’s topics concern what may be 
called Elizabethan antiquities. He was seeking to give his hearers 
some adequate idea of Shakspere’s time, of the characteristics of 
the age, of the conditions of human life then, and to bring them 
into contact with contemporary and older English literature, in 
order that they might be able to estimate Shakspere at his real 
worth and to know what is really Shaksperean from what be- 
longed to other poets of the age and other ages as well as to 
Shakspere. This was not done for pure love of lore, but because 
it was believed to be necessary to one who wishes to study Shak- 
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spere for his essential value, who wishes to know just what his 
message to mankind is, who wishes to see him steady and to see 
him whole. 

The object of this kind of study of poetry may perhaps be re- 
garded as the same object Coleridge had in view, to understand 
it, to appreciate it, to feel it, to enjoy it, to attain that higher 
insight that enables one to see through the eye not with it, 
adapting the phrase of the poet Blake. But for the average 
reader the object is more likely to be attained through Lanier’s 
than through Coleridge’s method, and the process is more apt to 
make men strong and sound of heart and mind. 

The traits that characterize the literary criticism of these two 
men show themselves also in their personal characters and in 
their poetry. In the matter of character Lanier is unquestion- 
ably far saner and stronger. Upon their poetic achievement one 
cannot, whatever one’s individual opinion may be, so safely pass 
judgment, if one must pass upon the finished product. ‘‘Christa- 
bel,” “Kubla Khan,” and the “Ancient Mariner,” may in their 
kind, stand higher than the “Marshes of Glynn,” “Corn,” and 
“Clover ;”’ but Lanier did not have the opportunity to give ade- 
quate expression of himself in poetry. It is impossible to tell what 
his poetic achievement might have been had his life been cast amid 
favoring circumstances. In the case of a poet like Lanier shut in 
all his life by cramping limitations—limitations, too, of circum- 
stance not of character, as in the case of Coleridge—it is juster to 
judge him by the general tendency rather than by the actual 
performance, by his reach rather than by his grasp. 

It is time that I indicated with something more of definiteness 
Lanier’s point of view in the study of English literature as it 
shows itself in the two courses of lectures which constitute the 
two volumes lately published. 

Lanier appreciated as few English poets and esthetic critics 
have appreciated the value of the historic sense to the student of 
literature, and especially the incomparable worth of a thorough 
knowledge of the origin and growth of English civilization and 
English literature in all periods. Again and again he deprecates 
the ignorance of our literary origins so wide-spread in England 
and America, and the deplorable and all but universal lack of 
interest in the earlier stages of the native literature. In one of 
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the introductory lectures on Shakspere and his forerunners we 
find him giving expression to his opinion on this subject in words 
that would carry joy to the heart of the most mousing and ex- 
acting scholar of English. 

“No person,”’ he says, ‘can be said to have a fairly philosophi- 
cal idea, either of the English language or of English poetry, who 
is unacquainted with the beautiful literature of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. I marvelday by day at thestate into which the study 
of the English language has fallen, both in England and America. 
We persue Greek, Latin, French, German, and all other tongues, 
dead or living, except English, How many are there among us 
that know the true glory of the Anglo-Saxon tongue? You will 
find ten thousand men in the United States who can read Ho- 
mer’s poems to one who can read Beowulf; and yet one is an epic 
of a people on the other side of the world, while Beowulf is our 
own English epic. You will find ten thousand men in the United 
States who have some fair idea of the first five hundred years of 
classic poetry to one who has any idea of the first five hundred 
years of English poetry; for, you remember, I had occasion to 
remark in another lecture that while Chaucer seems very old to 
our century, there was an English poetry which was as old 
to Chaucer as Chaucer’s poetry is to us, and this poetry, I com- 
plain, is to all intents and purposes absolutely unknown to the 
English-speaking people. In our schools provision is made to 
study every language except Old English; and yet without Old 
English no man can clearly grasp the genius of modern English.” 

Of Beowulf, the English epic, in another lecture, he says: 
“Strange to say, this poem, though the oldest heroic poem in any 
Germanic tongue—though substantially the oldest poem of any 
sort—though probably a genuine English epic recording the ad- 
ventures of a true, noble, valiant, and generous English hero— 
strange to say, it is almost unknown to the mass even of culti- 
vated English readers in either England or America, and I doubt 
if a copy of it is in twenty houses in the United States outside of 
the great libraries.’’ This last statement may have been true in 
1880, but it is of course not true now, though ignorance of Old 
English literature is still common enough among so-called educa- 
ted Amricans to give point to Lanier’s remark. In view of this, 
to him, lamentable ignorance of Old English literature Lanier, in 
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his lectures, undertook to give his hearers some idea of the rela- 
tions of Shakspere to the first thousand years of our poetry. He 
began with some account of Anglo-Saxon poetry, set forth 
Chaucer and the fourteenth century, discussed the Scotch poets 
of the fifteenth century, and finally in order to show Shakspere’s 
relations to his own time passed in review the poetry of the 
sixteenth century. A large plan like this carried the lecturer far 
afield, with the result that all the first volume and a considerable 
portion of the second are taken up with discussions of Shak- 
spere’s forerunners and a general survey of English literature. 
Some readers may think that he gave too much time to these 
subjects and too little to Shakspere himself; but Lanier proceeded 
upon the theory that ‘‘without Old English no man can clearly 
grasp the genius of modern English,” and I fer one am not sure 
that his theory was wrong. 

There was nothing of the dilettante about Lanier. He had the 
methods and spirit of a genuine scholar, and he approached the 
study of English, somewhat late in life and without special train- 
ing to be sure, and yet with the scientific spirit and laborious 
methods of a modern philologist. He acquired an easy reading 
knowledge of English in all itsstages, and he was even fascinated 
by technical linguistic questions, such as the discussion of ‘“‘words 
and their ways in English speech.’”’ In one of his lectures to a 
class of women he is discussing the origin of the English words 
“Jord” and “lady.” Failing for lack of facts to make clear every 
stage in the development of the second of these words he offers a 
suggestion to his class. “Why,” he asks, “should not some of the 
intelligent ladies of this class go to work and arrange the facts— 
as I have called them—so that scholars might have before thema 
comprehensive view of all the word changes which have occurred 
since the earliest Anglo-Saxon works were written?” Speaking 
in the same lecture of the ambitions of women to do something 
useful he carries on his suggestion. “Of the numerous plans 
which I can imagine for women to pursue, I have just suggested 
to you one which would combine pleasure with profitable work 
in a most charming manner. Suppose that some lady—or better 
a club of ladies—should set out to note down the changes in 
spelling—and, if possible, in pronunciation—which have occurred 
in every word now remaining to us from the Anglo-Saxon 
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tongue.” Consider that this is a poet making a serious sugges- 
tion to a class of American women, and it will at once appear how 
far the poet is removed from the dilettante. It may be worth 
remark in passing that just this method has been followed in the 
making of the monumental new English dictionary now appear- 
ing in instalments under the editorship of Dr. Murray. Readers 
have been found in all parts of the English-speaking world and 
many of them have been women. 

The scientific bent of Lanier’s mind is further shown by the 
emphasis he put upon the importance of method, of form in 
literature. In these lectures he went at length into the discussion 
of the scientific basis of music and poetry. As the editor tells us 
in the preface much of this material was left out of the published 
work because it had been elaborated in ‘“The Science of Verse.” 
“On all sides it is forgotten that inspiration, while it is certainly 
necessary in art, is yet worthless unless it descends into a soul 
prepared by toil and study and practice to give it the forms 
which burn forever before men’s eyes.”’ ‘There is never any ques- 
tion in true art between technic and inspiration. The artist must 
have both.” With these views on the importance of a knowledge 
of the technic of poetry and a knowledge of English literature 
and civilization in all ages, Lanier became the most thorough and 
scientific student, among English poets, of the forms of verse and 
the language of literature. 

Lanier not only insists on the importance of ‘‘Old English” to 
an understanding of the genius of modern English, but he em- 
phasizes the educative value of “Old English.” In a paper on the 
death of Byrhtnoth, in “‘Music and Poetry,” a volume of essays, 
published in 1899, he speaks emphatically on this point. “One 
will go into few moderately appointed houses in this country 
without finding a Homer in some form or other; but it is probably 
far within the truth to say that there are not fifty copies of 
Beowulf in the United States. Or again, every boy, though far 
less learned than the erudite young person of Maculay’s, can give 
some account of the death of Hector; but how many boys—or, 
notto mince matters, how many men—in America, could do more 
than stare, if asked to relate the death of Byrhtnoth? Yet 
Byrhtnoth was a hero of our own England in the tenth century, 
whose manful fall is recorded in English words that ring on the 
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soul like arrows on armor. Why do we not draw in this poem— 
and its like—with our mother’s milk? Why have we no nursery 
songs of Beowulf and the Grendel? Why does not the serious 
education of every Engligh speaking boy commence, as a matter 
of course, with the Anglo-Saxon grammar?” 

“For,” he says further on in the same essay, “‘the absence of this 
primal Anglicism from our modern system goes—as was said—to 
the very root of culture. The eternal and immeasurable signifi- 
cance of that individuality in thought, which flows into idiom in 
speech, becomes notably less recognized among us. We do not 
bring with us out of our childhood the fibre of idiomatic English 
which our fathers bequeathed to us.”’ No one since King Alfred 
wrote, has spoken more intelligently or stoutly than Lanier for 
the study of the mother tongue and for the value of a genuine 
English education. Referring to an old story of the deposition 
by Normans in the eleventh century of an English bishop on the 
ground that he was “a superannuated English idiot who could 
not speak French,” Lanier remarks that we have ever since been 
trying to prevent our children from being called “idiots who can- 
not speak French,” regardless of any possibility that they might 
actually become idiots who cannot speak English. 

Lanier goes further in his plea for a study of “Old English.” He 
maintains that our modern literature sadly needs Anglo-Saxon 
iron. ‘There is,” he says, in a paper already quoted, “no rud- 
diness in its cheeks, and everywhere a clear lack of the red corp- 
uscles. Current English prose, on both sides of the water, reveals 
an ideal of prose writing, most like the leaden sky of a November 
day, that overspreads the earth with dreariness; no rift in its tis- 
sue, nor fleck in its tint.’’ “We lack a primal bone and substance; 
we have not the stalwart Anglicism of style.” In a letter writ- 
ten in 1878 to Mr. Gibson Peacock, Lanier speaks much in the 
same vein of some of the latter-day poetry. ‘This is the kind of 
poetry that is called culture poetry; yet it is in reality the product 
of a want of culture. If these gentlemen and ladies would read 
the old English poetry—I mean the poetry before Chancer, the 
genuine English utterance, from Caedmon, in the seventh century, 
to Lagland, in the fourteenth—they could never be content to put 
forth these little diffuse prettinesses and dandy kickshaws of 
verse.”’ 
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Thus it is that Lanier emphasizes the importance of older Eng- 
lish literature to an understanding of modern English; thus he 
stresses its value in the education of the individual; and thus he 
contends that it may serve, as the study of early vernacular 
poetry has served more than once and in more than one country, 
to recall literature from false and artificial courses to nature and 
truth. It is therefore no wonder that he prized and sought to 
lead others to prize, the rich literary inheritance of English-speak- 
ing people; for he felt that this inheritance belonged to all English- 
speaking people. Hehad an unusually keen sense of the continuity | 
of English, including American, literature and civilization; a sense | 
that we Americans “‘are sprung of earth’s first blood,” that we 

“Speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spoke; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 

In his aims and ideals Lanier was, in spite of his poet’s enthu- | 
siasm and fineness of soul, closely akin to the modern historical 
and comparative student of literature. Lanier’s interest in the 
past was not mere enthusiasm. He valued the past and the lit- 
erature of the past. An interest in the Middle Ages has been felt 
by other literary men, who may be roughly represented by Scott 
and Hugo in literature, and Ruskin in art; but none of these men 
understood or cared to understand the material which they used. 
They loved the literature and art of the Middle Ages for its ro- 
mantic quality and for its unlikeness to the cold clear light and 
common sense of the eighteenth century. These men overesti- 
mated the beauty of mediaeval civilization and looked back with 
longing from the hard world of Voltaire and Pope to the gorg- 
eous child-like Middle Ages. Lanier did not turn to early English 
literature in this spirit of adoration for the past because it is 
weird and unlike the hard present; but he turned to the past be- 
cause he would understand the present. And again in this parti- 
cular he is in striking contrast with the romanticists. While 
the past did not cast a glamour over Lanier as over Scott and 
Ruskin, whose feeling for the Middle Ages was due to ignorance of 
the actual conditions and to an overestimate of the beauty of 
mediaeval civilization, yet it held him with something of the spell 
of enthusiasm, and in his appreciation of early English literature 
there is a dash of that youthful ardor that is born of novelty. 
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In 1880 Old English literature was a new subject of study in 
America and Lanier had only lately become acquainted with it. 
He was always without special training and never knew thesub- 
ject really well. He perforce spoke as an amateur, and not with 
the compelling power that comes out of a fulness of knowledge. 
It is the amateur in him that exclaims: ‘Why does not the ser- 
ious education of every English-speaking boy commence, as a 
matter of course, with the Anglo-Saxon grammar?” But per- 
haps this overvaluation of Anglo-Saxon grammar should not be 
charged up entirely to lack of knowledge, when an American 
scholar of standing has recently taken practically the same posi- 
tion and has attributed most of the ills of modern education to 
ignorance of what he calls historical English grammar. 

There are other evidences of Lanier’s amateurishness, besides 
this tendency to emphasize what was novel to him and novel to 
American scholars of a quarter of a century ago. His whole at- 
titude towards life as seen, for example, in his letters to Bayard 
Taylor, his enthusiasm for music, his enthusiasm for poetry, his 
enthusiasm for his friends, thoroughly fine and beautiful as they 
are, all speak the man from the provinces, rather than the man 
who is sure of himself, who is at the centre of things, who has en- 
joyed, as Lanier bitterly complains he has not enjoyed, intimate 
relations with “men of letters, with travelers, with persons who 
have either seen, or written, or done large things.’ Better train- 
ing and early opportunities for culture would have given him a 
larger knowledge and a sounder point ofview. In the lectureson 
Shakspere and his forerunners a large part of his attention is 
given to pleasant discourses on his best beloved poets from Cyne- 
wulf to Habington, in whom it is evident he had but lately be- 
come interested. Although his account of Shakspere’s forerun- 
ners occupies a considerable portion of the two volumes, there is 
no real grasp and thorough comprehension of the forces at work 
in English literature before Shakspere. There is too little clear- 
cut criticism, too little mastery of the subject, and too much of 
the mere rubbish of learning. And in these volumes, as in all 
Lanier’s writings, much is said about his favorite theories of 
verse, involving as they do, the interrelations of physics, music, 
and poetry. These theories appear never to have been sufficiently 
mastered to become workable, and they were in his way, both in 
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his literary criticism and in the writing of poetry. His poemstoo 
often have the appearance of being experiments in verse forms 
rather than spontaneous creations of the imagination. 

We may well feel infinite regret for the hard fate of this gifted 
poet, that denied him fit educational advantages, that burdened 
him with a frail, dying body, that led him by precarious ways, 
and that sent him to an untimely grave. If a kinder fate had 
given him a youth full of sunshine and opportunity for growth, 
if fortune had afforded him leisure for the development of his 
talents, we should have had in Lanier, as I think, almost an ideal 
student and critic of literature, and it would be highly interesting 
to know what might have been the poetic achievement, in his 
maturity, of aman who possessed at once the spiritual equipment 
of a poet and the mental furnishings of a scientific scholar. 








The Status of History in Southern Colleges 
By Freperick W. Moore, Pu., D., 
Professor of History and Economics in Vanderbilt University 

History is taught in every Southern institution of collegiate 
grade, and in half of them the instructors are ambitious young 
men, of special training, graduated from the best universities of 
the land, some of them already winning a most honorable public 
recognition of their work. This was not always so. The time 
was when half the subjects that now appear as a matter ofcourse 
in a college curriculum were unrecognized there. Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and philosophy monoplized the attention of the 
student. Whateverconsideration the newer subjects, and history 
among them, now receive, they have won from the ancient mon- 
opolists after demonstration of their cultural, pedagogical, and 
utilitarian value. 

The apologists of history have set forth its claims in strong 
terms and effectively. It is a subject, they have said, which is 
vitally related to human welfare; the only subject which deals 
with allof the activities of man. If it requires four or five trained 
men, they argue, to teach satisfactorily the language and litera- 
ture of the five great historic nations of the world, how many 
men of special training ought to be set to teach all those phases of 
the lives of these nations which are not included in their language 
and literature? Will the talent and time of one man, will the 
talent and time of one man for half his time, suffice to teach the 
the political, the religious, the industrial, the artistic, and the 
social development of these same people? 

If this form of statement is considered extravagant, it is not a 
begging of the question, but a fair argument, to reply that the 
objectors have failed to appreciate the nature ot history teaching. 
This subject is not now what it once was, either in substance or 
in public estimation. It has changed its character, broadened its 
scope, deepened its insight, sharpened its analysis, and elevated 
our conception of national life by its more profound interpreta- 
tion of the recorded experience of many peoples, great and small. 
We are learning to look to it more than ever for various pur- 
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poses; we are ever getting more sound political wisdom from it; 
and we are comprehending, as never before, how much we need 
to study the past in order to understand present political and 
social conditions. 

Doubtless history is now taught in every American college. But 
the investigation upon which this discussion is based has been 
carried only far enough to show that it is taught in every South- 
ern college, and that more than half of the students annually ma- 
triculated in Southern colleges are studying it. The fact is a tes- 
timony to the recognized importance of the subject, and to the 
straitened resources of many aSoutherncollege. History courses 
are in demand; history is a subject without which no college cur- 
riculum isnowadays deemed respectable. It must be taught; and 
it is taught, even though the college authorities do not see their 
way clear to devoting more than half of the time of one instruc- 
tor to it. 

Of sixty-six Southern itstitutions, the catalogues of which have 
been carefully examined, only sixteen offer as much as twelve 
hours a week in history; and fifty offer less than twelve hours. 
There are some twenty-five instructors who devote the whole of 
their time to history, and in the sixty-six institutions there are in 
all one hundred and twenty-five persons teaching history, an ag- 
gregate of six hundred and fifty-eight hours a week. But these 
one hundred and twenty-five persons teach altogether from 1,250 
to 1,500 hours a week; that is to say, not more than half of their 
time is devoted tohistory. The other portion is devoted to other 
subjects, and often to thingsin which they take a superior interest 
and upon which they have bestowed the best part of their work 
of preparation. Most fortunate are those who combine history 
and economics; for generally the advanced student in one of these 
subjects has done advanced work in the other also. But what of 
the cases where history is found in a purely factitious or merely 
convenient combination with Greek or Latin, French or English, 
chemistry or mathematics? In some cases the traditional com- 
bination of history with mental and noral philosophy still pre- 
vails; and in one instance the irony of fate has set a special stu- 
dent of history to teach philosophy as a secondary subject. 

About thirty of these institutions are worthy of being put into 
a class by themselves from the fact of having, within the past ten 
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or twelve years, called into their faculties young men who are 
recent graduates in political and social science from leading Am- 
erican and foreign universities. The colleges of this class com- 
prise, in the first place, most of the State universities, which from 
year to year are the beneficiaries of increasing State appropria- 
tions; secondly, most of the conference colleges of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, some of which were forced to raise 
their standards in this particular by the church board of educa- 
tion; and thirdly, various colleges under the control of other 
churches. However handicapped they may be by administrative 
duties and by teaching a multiplicity of subjects, the men in these 
institutions may be counted on as promoters of historical science. 
Again, one evidence of this is found in the scope and character of 
the courses they offer. Taking one year with another, from twenty 
to twenty-five graduates of Southern institutions may be found 
pursuing advanced work in history and allied subjects in Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Chicago, Harvard, and other institutions 
provided with strong faculties and ample libraries. Almost ex- 
clusively these young men come from the colleges of this select 
class. There is probably today no subject engaging the atten- 
tion of more American historians than the national phases of 
Southern history. None are more favorably located for studying 
such questions than the professors and most advanced students 
in Southern colleges; and an examination of the titles of current 
monographs, theses, and contributions to historical societies 
shows that the opportunity has not been neglected. 

The status of history in the South may be fairly inferred from 
its position in these colleges. They have set the standard and 
they are leading the van. Ambition and the momentum of pro- 
gress will carry them onward. A feeling of selt respect will lead 
the other colleges to follow as fast as they can. Nobody dares 
disparage history. Nobody is likely openly to discourage it or 
put obstacles in its way. No intimation of such a disposition 
was disclosed to the writer anywhere in the course of a volumi- 
nous and extended correspondence which he recently conducted 
with teachers of history in Southern colleges. 











Recent Books on Social and Industrial Questions 
By Wii11am H. Grasson, Pu. D., 
Professor of Political Economy in Trinity College 
SocraLisM AND LABOR AND OTHER ARGUMENTS. By Rt. Rev. J. L. Spald- 
ing, Bishop of Peoria. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co., 1902,—225 pp. 
Tre SociaL Unrest: Stupies in Lasor AND SociaList MovEMENTS. By 
John Graham Brooks. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1903,— 
394 pp. 
THe Woman Wuo Toms. By Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie Van 
Vorst. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1903,—ix., 304 pp. 
About the time of his appointment as a member of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission, Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, published 
a small volume of essays and addresses which is worthy of a 
wide circle of readers. Rarely have the vital questions of the day 
been treated upon so high an intellectual plane and with such 
admirable clearness and attractiveness of style. The note which 
rings clear in all of these essays is the exaltation of the moral 
element in human nature. In the melodious rhythm of many of 
Bishop Spalding’s pages the thoughtful reader must feel the 
stirring of a spiritual force which makes for purer and higher life. 
A leading essay on “Socialism and Labor” gives title to the 
book. The author states succinctly the charges which socialists 
bring against the present capitalistic organization of society and 
outlines the essential principles of the new system of production 
and distribution which they are eager to introduce. An examina- 
tion of these principles does not lead to faith in the stability of a 
social structure based upon them. Bishop Spalding makes a 
striking plea for proper respect to great wealth when honestly 
acquired and justly used. ‘Much of the material progress of our 
country is due to the energy and foresight of men who, if they 
have grown rich themselves, have made possible the comfortable 
and independent existence of thousands.’’ The obligation of 
service to promote the common welfare rests upon the poor not 
less than the rich, and “‘to encourage jealousy and hatred of the 
rich among the poor is to do harm to the interests and character 
of both.” There is no ground for believing that the condition of 
laborers under the system of competitive production is ‘so desper- 
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ate as to make us willing to run the risk of putting in jeopardy 
the two things we have learned to value the most—Liberty and 
Individuality.” 

The essay on ‘‘The Basis of PopularGovernment”’ is a powerful 
plea for the moral reformation of our people. Moral strength is 
the quality which is really vital to the success of a popular 
government and material problems are with us less in need of 
solution than moral ones. We are confronted by the dangers of 
a licentious press whose half-mental and half-bestial mixture 
“falls like a mildew upon the mind and conscience of the people, 
taking from them all relish for literature, all belief in virtue, all 
reverence for God and nature.’’ The manners of Europe threaten 
us and we are permitting the growth of social customs pernicious 
in a democratic republic. “Austere manners lead to political 
liberty and uphold free governments; but a people given over to 
sensual delights, to foolish frolicking and dissipation love license 
more than freedom, and, if you but give them wine and a show, 
care not what master rules over them.” Material interests have 
gained too absorbing and exclusive a hold upon the public mind. 
In the presence of a nation thinking chiefly of money and solving 
all problems from a financial point of view, “there is need of 
power to proclaim as with the voice of God, that the goodness of 
life lies in right-doing, and not in lucre.”’ 

Other essays which well repay the reader are those entitled, 
“Are We in Danger of Revolution ?” “Education and Patriotism,” 
“Assassination and Anarchy,” ‘Church and Country,” and 
“Labor and Capital.” An address on “An Orator and Lover of 
Justice” may lead one to enquire whether popular opinion has 
done full justice in its estimate of the life and public acts of the 
late Governor Altgeld, of Illinois. Bishop Spalding pronounces 
him “‘the truest servant of the people and the most disinterested 
politician whom Illinois has known since Lincoln died.” 

If the essay on “Socialism and Labor” has exposed many of the 
errors in the fundamental tenets of socialism, John Graham 
Brooks has given us in his volume on “‘The Social Unrest” a most 
valuable discussion of those defects in our industrial system which ~ 
have afforded impetus to the growth of socialistic thought. No 
candid observer will be disposed to deny the existence of serious 
evils in connection with the present organization of industry. 
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These evils are neither local in their nature nor confined to any 
particular class of enterprises. Efforts to remedy them should 
command the earnest co-operation of all classes in society. Mr. 
Brooks, however, has no difficulty in showing that there has been 
in many cases indifference or active opposition on the part of the 
managers of capital to the legitimate aspirations of the wage 
earning classes for an improvement in their conditions of life. 
The goal of cheapness of production has often been reached by 
the exploitation of the weak and unintelligent. Women and 
children have been used as “pawns in the great game of business 
advantage” with too little regard for the quality and vitality of 
our future citizenship. The introduction of new machinery, with 
its great and widespread benefits to the many, has frequently 
brought immediate suffering to the few. It is well that facts such 
as these should receive a full and fair presentation at the hands 
of a man so admirably fitted for his task as Mr. Brooks. They 
deserve the thoughtful consideration of those who in positions of 
leadership have so large a part in shaping the lives and destinies 
of thousands of their fellow beings. 

Mr. Brooks’s account of the growth in numbers and influence 
of the socialists in this country and Europe is not without its 
special significance. It should come as a warning to those who 
insist that the state shall pursue a do-nothing policy. Such a 
policy will strengthen the socialists by giving added force to 
every charge they bring in their arraignment of the existing 
industrial system. On the other hand, the co-operation of the 
capitalist class with all reasonable movements for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the wage earners will do much to assure 
the stability of the present organization of society. It is to be 
feared that the leaders in the struggle for industrial and commer- 
cial supremacy are sometimes so earnestly bent on the attainment 
of their ends that they fail to give proper consideration to the 
welfare and happiness of the armies of workers marshalled under 
their command. Hence the present value of books which show 
the danger in such an attitude and champion the right of the 
worker to lead a life not unworthy of a rational being. ‘The 
Social Unrest”’ is a clear analysis of existing industrial forces and 
conditions and will be of the greatest value to all who have at 
heart the equitable adjustment of the relations between capital 
and labor. 
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“The Woman Who Toils,” by Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie 
Van Vorst represents a different method of investigating indus- 
trial questions. It is, as the title page informs us, an account of 
the ‘‘experiences of two gentlewomen as factory girls.” Mrs. 
John Van Vorst relates in readable fashion her experiences in a 
Pittsburg pickle factory, in a New York mill town, and in cloth- 
ing and other shops in Chicago. She shows a commendable 
desire to avoid bias due to the mental and physical distress 
involved in her sudden change from a life of leisure and culture to 
the labor and surroundings of the factory. Recognition is given 
to the fact that the long continued physical exertion which 
caused her great pain and weariness fell much less heavily upon 
the bodies of those inured to it. The souls of most of those 
around her suffered nothing from working in squalor and sordid- 
ness. The circumstances of their life had furnished little chance 
for them to develop their minds and their tastes. 

Mrs. Van Vorst found that the women in the factories were 
divided into two general classes, “Those who worked because 
they needed to earn their living, and those who came to the 
factories to be more independent than at home, to exercise their 
coquetry and amuse themselves, to make pin money for luxuries.” 
On the contrary, the men formed a united class of bread winners. 
Thus, the girls who are earning a living suffer from the competi- 
tion of those who are working for luxuries. To the members of 
the latter class the question of wages is not vital. They can 
afford to accept what the breadwinners find insufficient. Relief, 
Mrs. Van Vorst thinks, could be brought to the self-supporting 
girls by attracting their more fortunate competitors into some 
field of work which requires instruction and special training. 
The field proposed is that of industrial art including such occupa- 
tions as lace-making, hand-weaving, the fabrication of tissues 
and embroideries, goldsmithery, bookbinding, wood carving and 
inlaying, and rug-weaving. 

In the second part of ““The Woman Who Toils’”’ Miss Marie Van 
Vorst gives an account of her experiences in shoe factories at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and in Southern cotton mills. This part 
of the book is distinctly inferior to what precedes. Miss Van 
Vorst is everywhere self-conscious and loses no opportunity of 
drawing the reader’s attention to the tremendous step she has 
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taken in descending from the exalted heights of gentle and luxuri- 
ous life to the side of her humble sisters. Her attempts at fine 
writing are in very poor taste. Should one of our metropolitan 
“yellow” journals decide to lead a movement for the reform of 
factory conditions, we might expect a series of articles much in 
the same vein. This is an excellent example of how not to con- 
duct an investigation of the kind. In Miss Van Vorst’s field of 
experience and study there are many unfortunate and dangerous 
conditions which ought to be brought forcibly to the attention 
of the thinking people of the country. This could best have been 
done in a simple and straightforward narrative without con- 
tinued stress upon the personality of the writer and without an 
exaggeration of fine writing and sentimentalism. 

In reviewing ‘The Woman Who Toils” mention should be made 
of a short prefatory letter by President Roosevelt which has 
given rise to a discussion in the public press of the question of 
“race suicide.” The President says that “the man or woman 
who deliberately avoids marriage, and has a heart so cold as to 
know no passion and a brain so shallow and selfish as to dis- 
like having children, is in effect a criminal against the race, and 
should be an object of contemptuous abhorrence by all healthy 
people.” This vigorous utterance reminds one of a passage of 
a similar character in Mr. Roosevelt’s address delivered at Min- 
neapolis in September, 1901, just before the death of President 
McKinley. At that time, in preaching the gospel of the strenuous 
life, he said: “‘The willfully idle man, like the willfully barren 
woman, has no place in a sane, healthy, and vigorous commu- 
nity. Moreover, the gross and hideous selfishness for which each 
stands defeats even its own miserable aims. Exactly as infinitely 
the happiest woman is she who has borne and brought up many 
healthy children, so infinitely the happiest man is he who has 
toiled hard and successfully in his life work.”’ 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, has recently conducted 
a statistical inquiry among Harvard graduates, the results of 
which are of especial interest in connection with what President 
Roosevelt has said. Dr. Eliot finds that over a quarter of the 
members of six classes that have been out of college twenty-five 
years or more are unmarried. Those who have married have on 
the average only two surviving children. The Yale Alumni 
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Weekly has made an investigation which leads it to believe that 
Yale graduates have not had larger families than those of Har- 
vard. It would thus appear that the educated classes are 
scarcely reproducing themselves. Marriage seems to be post- 
poned on account of the length of time required for professional 
preparation, and, doubtless, this preparatory period is often 
responsible for habits and peculiarities which lead to confirmed 
bachelorhood. There seems to be evidence of a general and grow- 
ing tendency among the more prosperous classes toward the 
postponement of marriage. If the educated and prosperous are 
not reproducing themselves, it is evident that the bulk of our 
future citizenship must come from the humbler and less trained 
classes of society. A proper regard for the quality of that future 
citizenship demands that the most considerate attention shall be 
given to all measures which have in view the greater welfare of 
the classes dealt with in the three books under review. 











An Ancestral Pilgrimage 

By BEerNarp C. STEINER, Pu. D., 

Lecturer in American History in Johns Hopkins University 

Georgetown, which Baedeker calls “‘an old and quaint seaport,” 
lies on Winyah Bay, just below the place where the Pedee and 
Waccamaw rivers form that body of water. On one side of the 
town the Sampit flows down to the bay and on the other the 
Black river meets the Pedee at its mouth. The excellence of the 
harbor caused Georgetown to be one of the earliest places in 
South Carolina to be settled. Along the river marshes the first 
settlers established their indigo plantations, and although this 
industry has long since passed away, the Winyah Indigo Com- 
pany bears in its name to this day evidence of the former cultiva- 
tion of that staple. To indigo succeeded rice, and that grain still 
grows in the fertile marshes. Cotton came next and Georgetown 
was the shipping point for five counties. Fifty schooners at one 
time would moor in the harbor and the seaport flourished. The 
back doors of the stores on the main business thoroughfare opened 
on the Sampit river and the inhabitants of all the country around 
came to Georgetown to trade. Ship-stores, turpentine, rosin, and 
lumber also brought wealth to the port. The Clyde line of 
steamers began to run boats directly to New York City and still 
gives connection with the North. 

This great prosperity was before the day of the federal blockade 
and of railroads. Now Georgetown is side-tracked and though it 
maintains much of its trade, it is no longer a rival of Charleston. 
We doubt whether the federal government can bring back George- 
town’s importance by the jetty it is building in the bay to 
overcome the troublesome sand bar. 

About 1820 my great-grandfather, Amos Seward, opened a 
store in Georgetown and carried on business there for forty years. 
Into the business he later took his son-in-law as a partner and, 
as Seward & Drake, the firm is remembered in Georgetown to 
this day. Mr. Drake withdrew ftom the firm about 1859 and 
Mr. Seward’s son became junior partner and so continued until 
the secession of South Carolina destroyed the business. Both of 
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the Sewards were union men and had to flee, taking a schooner 
surreptitiously and leaving their stock of goods and other prop- 
erty behind them. In 1865, Amos Seward returned for a short 
time, but found his property had been confiscated and that 
matters were so disturbed that there was no encouragement to 
open the store again. From that time, for nearly thirty-five 
years, none of his kindred saw the town. 

Seward & Drake’s establishment was an old time general store, 
which paid especial attention to the trade in boots and shoes. 
Mr. Seward had learned the trade of a shoemaker and his control 
of this branch of the trade was so complete that the old residents 
say that “no one thought of buying shoes in Georgetown until 
Seward & Drake’s fall stock had come.” In the sloops, which 
brought their goods from the North, came ample supply of “those 
nice Northern apples,’’ remembered with a lively interest even 
now. The children would save up their pennies to buy them, as 
they buy candy today, and the present deputy sheriff’s first remi- 
niscence was of the time when he was given the task of picking 
apples over to take out the specked and decayed ones and was 
permitted as a reward to eat all he wished. To such an extent 
did he indulge in them that he had to be carried home. 

Business was conducted in an easy and leisurely way before the 
war. The summer was spent by the merchants with their fam- 
ilies in the North, whence they had come to engage in business. 
All the stores kept by New England men in Georgetown, some 
half dozen in number, closed then and one is rather perplexed to 
know how the good people satisfied their wants during the 
summer time. In September the merchants gathered up their 
fall stocks and shipped them to Georgetown by sloop or schooner. 
Bars were taken down from shop windows and a true fall 
opening occurred. One imagines with interest how much of a 
sensation must have occurred at such times in the quiet town. 
When the winter was over and the weather grew warm, the 
merchants became uneasy. They had an idea that it would be 
unhealthy to remain all summer and we are told that about the 
end of May or the beginning of June up went the shutters again. 
A spring closing occurred, dry goods were packed in boxes 
against moths, and the merchants hied northward. 
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AmosSeward lived until he was ninety-three years of age and I 
was just fourteen. When I was a boy, every Sunday I saw the 
figure of the old man coming intochurch just as the minister rose 
to offer prayer, so that he “might not hear the fiddling,” as he 
called the voluntary. We spent our summer months in the Con- 
necticut town where he was born and died, and lived just across 
the beautiful green from his house. To have him tell stories of 
his adventures was one of my delights and these stories were 
often laid in Georgetown. To see Georgetown became one of my 
dreams. Finally my opportunity came. A business trip took me 
to Georgia and on my return it was found possible to turn aside 
and visit the old town on Winyah Bay. Charleston was left 
early on a bright May morning and by half-past eight the junc- 
tion point, Lane’s, was reached. From Lane’s the Georgetown 
and Western runs to the sea. This railroad is said to be the 
property of one individual, variously reported to live in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. If there is any truth in the old saying, his 
ears must have tingled with the abuse we heaped on him that day. 

Lane’s is in the heart of the pine barrens and only exists because 
of the junction. A tavern, where meals can be obtained between 
trains, a postoffice and a few one-room negro cabins with stick 
and mud-plastered chimneys compose the place. The official 
schedule gives the wayfarer an hour there that the train for 
Georgetown may be made up. We spent two hours and a quar- 
ter before we made a move. Of course the train was a mixed one; 
with about sixteen cars carrying stone from Columbia for the 
jetty, three box cars with miscellaneous freight, and a combina- 
tion car, containing a baggage compartment in the center and a 
passenger compartment at each end. I have a vague idea that 
one of the compartments was intended for negroes. We carried 
no such passengers, but used it as a smoking car. This car was 
numbered 3, but it is my opinion that numbers 1 and 2 are non- 
existent and, on our return trip, we noticed that, as the direction 
of the train was reversed, what had been smoker before was now 
passenger coach and vice versa. Half an hour was the amplest 
allowance of time to see Lane’s, another half sufficed to eat all 
the ripe blackberries that could be found along the track, and then 
the passengers began to pick acquaintance with each other. It 
was well we did so, for in our long journey (the distance from 
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Lane’s to Georgetown is thirty-six miles) we sadly needed com- 
pany to while away the tedium of the trip. Fortunately, the 
company was worth cultivation. The good conductor, a doughty 
Presbyterian, was cheerful under the most adverse circumstances 
and joined in religious controversy with the Methodist minister, 
a handsome man of fine bearing, and with the agile and keen- 
witted Roman Catholic priest, who was on his way for his 
monthly visit to the few faithful of his communion in George- 
town. A young Hebrew merchant, two men who were employed 
on some engineering work in the harbor, and a young man ina 
linen suit who wished to return to Charleston that night, made 
up the party. 

Finally, we started off. The railroad possessed two engines, 
the better one of which was then disabled and the worse was 
attempting to draw our train. It was too heavy a job for the 
old machine. In that level country, grades are very slight, yet 
several times we were stalled on an almost imperceptible hill and 
had to back for half a mile or more, so that we might clear the 
elevation by a new flying start. When the road was built, there 
was said to have been scarcely a house in sight on its whole 
course and there are few now. The country is monotonous and 
desolate, covered with pine trees which are boxed, that the tur- 
pentine may be gathered from them. The boxing consists in 
cutting a pointed slice off the side of the tree near the root. This 
cutting is extended upwards as the tree grows. If the slice is too 
deep, the tree is apt to be blown over by a gale and many such 
prostrate trunks are seen. The woods are made still less attrac- 
tive by frequent signs of forest fires in the blackened trunks and 
dead trees. Logs are brought to the track on a curious wagon 
which drags them along the ground, having fastened them with 
hooks. 

We moved on slowly, stopping here to take water and there to 
fill the tender with the pine logs stacked along the track to be 
used as fuel for the locomotive. We dismissed theology and all 
other possible subjects and tried to extract what amusement 
there could be found from the way stations. At Trio, where we 
leisurely unloaded iron pipe, the priest and I sallied forth and 
drank sarsaparilla at the village store. It is kept bya first cousin 
of our Jew merchant, who disappeared into the kitchen and 
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emerged bearing a leg of chicken and two pieces of bread for 
luncheon. We lounged in the baggage car, ate strawberries, fired 
off the conductor’s pistol to raise the echoes, but the time passed 
slowly enough. The priest, who had spent the preceding night 
with a dying man, dropped off to sleep. The Methodist minister 
remarked with anxiety that he had promised to deliver an address 
at 4:30 p.m. The young man from Charleston grew visibly 
uneasy. 

At Harper two girls came on board with a pet dog they had 
found. It was immediately claimed by a passenger as the prop- 
erty of his wife and willingly given over with the philosophical 
remark, “‘Any one could see that it wasa pet dog and I’m real glad 
the owner came before we had time to get attached to it.” 

The train was due at noon, but at 3:10 p. m. we finally came to 
the station, having just passed through a settlement of negro 
huts. From the station we were carried at once to the Winyah 
Inn, where we had dinner. Thence the Charleston man hurried 
off to catch the afternoon train and I went forth on my ancestral 
quest. The store of Seward & Drake had been closed for nearly 
forty years. Who would know my ancestors? Were not all the 
old people dead? Well, I should see. Diagonally opposite the 
inn is the court house, a two-storied structure, with outside 
stairways leading up to the court room and a long corridor run- 
ning through the ground floor, giving access to the county offices 
on each side of it. In front of the building loiter two or three 
negro constables, whom the deputy sheriff calls his “‘bull-dogs.” 
Next door I find a friendly lawyer reading the daily paper on his 
office steps. He remembers the firm name, but not the firm, and 
suggests that Captain D—,, the deputy sheriff, might recall the 
Sewards. At the word the Captain appears, strolling down 
street in his shirt sleeves, for which unconventionality he apolo- 
gizes later. He is a stout, ruddy man of some sixty years, with 
a long beard and a merry, twinkling eye. When my purpose is 
told him, he exclaims, “Of course, I knew old man Seeward (you 
call him Seward and I reckon that’s right, but we knew him as 
Seeward); he boarded with my father many a year. And you 
say you are his great grandson come to see if any one knows 
about your people. Why there are any number of men in town 
who remember Seeward & Drake.”’ 
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The good captain takes me under his wing at once and proves 
to be a hearty and jovial friend. Under his convoy I am led to 
the long two-story brick building where the old store was kept 
and to the quaint little market house and town hall, the smallest 
I have ever seen, standing with its back to the Sampit at the 
junction of the two main streets of the town. We then go to tie 
Winyah Indigo Academy. Over one hundred and forty years ago 
the planters founded the Winyah Indigo Company as a social, 
benevolent, and literary society. The society still exists and 
holds its yearly dinner, with punch made from Jamaica rum after 
the time-honored formula. The library of the society was estab- 
lished shortly after its foundation and contains many fine old 
books, alas! badly eaten by worms. The collection is kept 
in one of the upstair rooms of the academy and apparently has 
had no addition for nearly a century, save a few public docu- 
ments. On the walls of the room hang the charter given the 
company by the British Privy Council in 1757, the letter of 
Washington thanking the Georgetown people for their hospital- 
ity, and the letter from the union officer who restored Washing- 
ton’s letter to the society, after it had been stolen by some 
unscrupulous soldier. 

The society’s main purpose now is educational and its building 
is the grammar and high school for the white children of the 
town. The tall Grecian pillars of the portico are not ungraceful, 
but the most beautiful part of the scene are the great water 
oaks which surround the building, with their branches festooned 
by the grey hanging moss. These trees are planted on both sides 
of the broad streets of the town and their over arching boughs 
furnish vistas which may well vie in loveliness with those formed 
by the elm trees of New Haven. 

The school yard is now alive with people. In one corner has 
been erected a platform and in front of it are the school children 
carrying garlands, for this is the Confederate Memorial Day. I 
am presented to most of the members of the Arthur Mannigault 
Camp of Confederate Veterans who knew my relatives. The 
Captain uses his héartiest manner in introduction. “Come here, 
Judge, I want you to meet such a gentleman as you haven’t seen 
for two months and he’s old man Seeward’s great grandson.” 
Then turning to a slightly built gray-haired man with moustache 
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and goatee, he presents him as Dr. W——. He is just back from 
the re-union of confederate veterans at Charleston, having 
appeared there in his old army uniform, which made a great 
sensation. His eye kindles a little when he meets me and he asks 
whether I was born in the old Connecticut town where my ances- 
tor lived and which of Mr. Seward’s daughters was my grand- 
mother. This evidence of acquaintance with the family history 
leads me to ask where he obtained his knowledge and I find 
that when a boy he went North with Mr. Seward and spent 
sometime in his household. His father was a New England man 
and he had relatives living in Connecticut whom I knew. His 
stay in the North had been over fifty-five years ago and he had 
never returned thither, yet he remembered many things about 
the New England town and plied meswith questions from time to 
time as new memories of old times occurred to him. 

But the procession now approaches, led by acolored fife and drum 
corps. The Rifle Guards, an infantry company of young men 
with blue coats and white duck trousers, come next, led by the 
most soldierly of men. The Captain calls my especial attention 
to him: “Look at him! Ain’t he a man, every inch of him, and 
those boys would follow him to the death.” Next comes a 
cavalry company, one or two of whose members seem to be 
veterans of the civil war. The exercises begin, and as we lean 
over the fence of the school yard we see that the orator of the day 
is our friend, the Methodist minister. He delivers a clear-cut, 
well-expressed address, about twenty minutes in length. It is 
loyal to the union and the federal government, and yet firm in 
its declaration of the rightfulness of secession and of the Southern 
cause. 

On the one hand he says: ‘The consciousness of the righteous- 
ness of their cause was another element in their grandeur—that 
consciousness not stronger then than now—that has survived 
defeat and humiliation; and that must endure as long as our 
written constitution shall last. It may be granted that the 
‘logic of events’ has been against us, but not the logic of the 
‘high argument.’ It may be contended that the right of secession 
has been decided adversely for us, and we grant it; but the deci- 
sion rests not upon a truer conception of the constitution, but 
upon the stern arbitrament of the sword.”’ 
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Yet in a few minutes we hear him proclaim: “We believe it best 
for all concerned that our gallant endeavor failed. We believe 
that through defeat and poverty and humiliation, our covenant- 
keeping God is leading us to better things than we could ever 
have attained by our much desired ‘success’ in the war.”’ Again, 
we hear him say: “Aye, the real glory of the struggle belongs to 
the whole country. It is not to those who succeeded, not to 
those who failed, but to those who were brave and self-sacrificing 
and generous on this side and on that. And we thank God for 
the issue! It is better as it is. Once more we are a re-united 
country, knowing no North, nor South, nor East, nor West. 
Once more we salute and honor the flag. Once more we rejoice 
in a common destiny.” 

This patriotic oration ended, the memorial procession moves 
up the street towards the metallic monument, surmounted by 
the figure of a soldier, which stands as a memorial to the George- 
town men who fell in the confederate army. The Captain tells 
me he has not enough patriotism left to take the roundabout 
march, but he will go with me directly to the monument. As we 
walk, he chats pleasantly of his war experience which ended at 
Appomattox, leaving him with one hickory shirt, which he had 
not changed for two months, and with no shoes on his feet. 
Never was food more welcome than the rations given each South- 
ern soldier by Grant’s orders. 

When the Captain learns that I am unmarried, he expresses 
great alarm lest I shall not pass scatheless through the ordeal of 
seeing the beauties of Georgetown gathered around the monu- 
ment. I demur that I am a resident of Baltimore and am 
accustomed to see beautiful women. “Baltimore,” said the 
Captain with scorn, “Baltimore ain’t to be compared with this 
town! This place is just noted for its fine women.” They made 
a pretty picture indeed and the Captain, although he had resisted 
all temptations towards marriage, showed that he had no lack 
of appreciation for their loveliness. He called on me to admire 
one young lady in particular, and when I said she was very 
attractive, he turned on me with a sudden: “‘Attractive—I reckon 
she is. She'll just draw the tacks out of your shoes’’—so mag- 
netic did he consider her charms. 
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On one of the corners of the place where the monument stands 
is the old Episcopal church, built in colonial times and still con- 
taining the old high pews with seats on three sides and the old 
brick floor, in which may still be seen the hoof prints of the horses 
the British officers are said to have stabled there during the 
revolutionary war. Around the church are the tombs of the 
planters who have lived and died in the neighborhood of Winyah 
Bay. 

The business part of the town is to the south, along the Sampit 
river. In front and to the north stretch marshes, frequently care- 
fully dyked and sluiced so that the rice may grow upon the moist 
ground. It is an expensive crop to cultivate, often requiring an 
expenditure of more than twenty dollars an acre before a crop is 
made. In good years, forty or fifty bushels are brought from 
each acre of the field along the canals in flat boats to the barns; 
but bad years will come and storms will break dykes and hurl 
the destructive salt water of the bay into the growing fields. 

Along the water front cluster the negro houses, which are 
neater and more comfortable than in most other places in the 
South. The people of this place boast that their negroes are 
more respectful and respectable than elsewhere in the State. As 
the shadows lengthen, the doctor and I wander along the broad 
streets under the water oaks over to the rice fields and stroll 
down to the little shipyard at the water’s edge. Later I pluck 
the honeysuckle, whose heavy perfume fills the air, pass the tiny 
market house and the shops, stop in at one of the wide-porched 
houses to chat with a new found friend, and watch the moon 
which shines over the streets of Georgetown. It is a pleasant 
place and one to which the tourist has not yet come. 

The next morning I rise early to catch the train. As we leave 
the hotel, the Captain is seen in front of the court house. I run 
across the street to tell him good-bye and to assure him of my 
enjoyment of the cordial reception and of the beauty of the town. 
I say that I hope to return some day. ‘‘Come back,” he answers, 
“T saw last night that you were monstrously taken with some of 
our fine girls and I reckon you'll have to be coming back here, 
some day, to get yourself a wife.” 
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THe AMERICAN CoTTon InpustrY. By T. M. Young. Withan introduc- 
tion by Elijah Helm, M. A., Secretary to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903,—xvi., 150 pp. 

This small volume is a reprint of some valuable and timely 
articles on the American cotton industry which recently appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian. The author, Mr. T. M. Young, is 
an Englishman who visited the United States during the spring 
and early summer of 1902 for the purpose of investigating the 
methods and organization of American cotton mills. Within the 
last three or four years the manufacturers of Lancashire have 
been deeply impressed by the rapid expansion in American exports 
of cotton goods and have felt that the English mills were being 
surpassed in economy of production by their competitors in the 

United States. This feeling has resulted in English investigations 

of the conditions under which the American industry is conducted. 

Mr. Young has made a careful study of the cotton industry 
from Maine to Louisiana and his pages contain much that must 
be of value to American as well as to English manufacturers. 

He thinks that recent American progress in cotton spinning 

and weaving is not appreciably due to proximity to the cotton 

fields, since the cost of bringing raw cotton to the mills of New 

England is practically the same as that of conveying it to the 

Lancashire spinner. The development of the international trade 

in cotton goods during the last ten years is attributed largely to 

the prevalence of exceptionally low wages in theSouthcrn cotton 
mills. Mr. Young has also drawn special attention to the ex- 
tensive use in the United States of the automatic loom, and he 
also points out that this machine substantially reduces the cost 
of production and at the same time makes possible an increase 
in the earnings of the weaver. England has been backwark in 
the introduction of this modern machine. A valuable chapter 
is devoted to the relative efficiency, wages, and standard of 
living of American and English operatives. The conclusion 
reached is that American claims of superior efficiency are unwar- 
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ranted, but that wages and the standard of living are higher 
among the operatives of New England than in Lancashire. Child 
labor in the South is discussed incidentally in several parts of the 
book. 

Chapters Vil and VIII are especially interesting as dealing with 
the mills of North and South Carolina. Mr. Young went to 
Winston-Salem to see a new warp-dyeing machine, and after- 
wards visited Cooleemee to which he devotes several pages. A 
chapter is also given to the mills of the Charlotte district. 

In several places Mr. Young’s technical treatment of the sub- 
ject is enlivened by his shrewd observation of the characteristic 
features of the localities which he visits. In speaking of Atlanta 
and its extremely modern pretensions he points a shaft of humor 
at the new public library upon the front of which one reads “the 
following line of great names, all graven in exactly similar let- 
tering upon exactly similar panels of stone, the middle name 
occupying the place of honor over the doorway: Homer, Virgil, 
Shakspere, Carnegie, Dante, Milton, Poe.” In view of Mr. Car- 
negie’s recently expressed views on Homer, one of the above 
names may have to be erased from the roll of the great. 

Mr. Young’s book will make interesting and profitable reading 
for those who are in control of the American cotton industry, 
North and South. For once we may see ourselves as others see 
us, and, in this case, the outside observer appears to be both 
competent and wide-awake. Wri H. Grasson. 





AMERICAN TRAITS FROM THE PoInt OF ViEW OF A GERMAN. By Hugo 
Muensterberg. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902,—235 pp. 

An AMERICAN aT OxForD. By John Corbin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.,—325 pp. 

Professor Muensterberg, a native of Germany, and trained in 
the institutions of that country, but for the past ten years pro- 
fessor of psychology at Harvard, writes with insight and charm 
upon some of the essential differences between the Germans and 
the Americans. Although criticising, at times with sharpness, 
some of the defects of American life, he does so from the stand- 
point of an American citizen, deeply interested in the future of his 
adopted country. He believes that the two nations can and 
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ought to learn from one another, and that in this case “even the 
protectionist of national civilization ought not to favor a prohib- 
itive tariff on foreign ideals.” He deprecates the mood recently 
prevalent in America that “occasions petty quarrels and unneces- 
sary frictions between Germans and Americans, that is, between 
the two most healthy, most vigorous, most promising, and at the 
same time most similar, nations of all which have entered on the 
twentieth century.” “The two nations must learn to under- 
stand each other and to feel the inner accord of their real charac- 
ters.’ The popular characterizations that they make of each 
other are wide of the truth. “The Germans are not servile and 
reactionary, the Americans are not corrupt and materialistic and 
brutal.”” The Germans who are always spoken of as the uphold- 
ers of tyrannical government are, he declares, freer than the 
Americans in important matters. “Those, however, who do not 
wish for a distortion of the facts are sure that there is no people 
under the sun with more valuable inner freedom than the 
Germans, who since Luther and Kant, have started every great 
movement toward freedom, and who would not have been at the 
head of the world of science for centuries had not freedom of 
thought been their life element, and a German university the 
freest place on earth.” Drawing the distinction between the indi- 
vidualism of America and the institutionalism of Germany, he 
says, ‘The result is that, in Germany, the institutions are often 
better than the individuals, the forms of civilization higher than 
their wearers, the public conscience wider awake than the private. 
In the United States, with its new culture, just the opposite con- 
dition must prevail; the individuals are better, much becter, than 
the institutions.” 

Prof. Muensterberg makes an interesting comparison of German 
and American women, not wholly to the advantage of the latter, 
and points out in a very thoughtful chapter some of the dangers 
and limitations of American democracy—a chapter that deserves 
to be considered along with Lowell’s well known address on the 
same subject. It is, however, in the twochapters on educational 
work in America that college men are most interested. He finds 
in our educational system many defects as compared with the 
older and much better adjusted and perfected system of Germany. 
He suggests the parallel by telling the story of his own early 
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training, contending that at eighteen he had finished the gymna- 
sium course and was ready for the university, while as a rule the 
American student does not complete his college course (which, 
he says, is no higher than the gymnasium course) till three years 
later. He accounts for the difference by the superiority of the 
teachers, and by the more rigid requirements of the school course. 
He has no idea that child study and pedagogy will take the place 
of scholarship, or that elective courses will be the proper substi- 
tutes for the prescribed courses of a German gymnasium. His 
attack on the extreme elective system is one of many evidences 
that a decided reaction is now on againt the movement so per- 
sistently advocated by President Eliot. 

The point in which America compares most unfavorably with 
Germany is in the lack of productive scholarship. ‘In Germany” 
he says, ‘‘the very idea of a university demands productive schol- 
arship as the center and primary interest of all university activ- 
ity; in America it is essentially an accessory element, a secondary 
factor, almost a luxury, which is tolerated, but never demanded 
asacondition. . . . . Productive scholarship in America is a 
professional luxury, relegated to the scarce leisure hours of an 
overworked man who has little to gain from it, and whose career 
and professional standing are hardly influenced thereby.” His 
analysis of the reasons for the lack of scholarship is keen and 
from his standpoint distressingly true. In Germany the scholar 
besides having all the ideals of university work to inspire him has 
a much higher social position than in the United States. Because 
of the premium put on scholarship the best talent of the country 
goes in that direction. The remedy for the condition in America 
is to be found in larger salaries and in the separation of college 
and university work. The ideal scheme he outlines is, of course, 
based on the presumption that university and college work should 
be distinct—an hypothesis that American educators are hardly 
ready to admit. There is more to be said than he says for the 
scholar the emphasis of whose life is put upon teaching rather 
than upon investigation, upon administrative work rather than 
upon research. 

His summing up of what requirements should be made of 
teachers in all types of institutions is interesting, if not convinc- 
ing. Americans will undoudtedly approach this ideal, although 
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they will always stress more than Prof. Muensterberg the teach- 
ing power of a scholar. “To produce anything equivalent to 
the teaching staff from whose guidance I benefited in my boy- 
hood,” he says, “no one ought to be allowed to teach in a gram- 
mar school who has not passed through a college or a good 
normal school; no one ought to teach in a high school who has 
not worked, after his college course, at least two years in the 
graduate school of a good univsrsity; no one ought to teach in a 
college who has not taken his doctor’s degree in one of the best 
universities; and no one ought to teach in a graduate school who 
has not shown his mastery of method by powerful scientific pub- 
lications.” 

In striking contrast with Prof. Muensterberg, Mr. Corbin is of 
the opinion that the thing most needed in American colleges is 
that they shall appropriate some of the better features of English 
colleges. So he has written a book—particularly appropriate at 
this time when there is so much talk about the Rhodes scholarships 
—giving his first-hand impressions of Oxford, where he was a 
student for several years. His book is limited to this one aspect 
of the Anglo-American question, and is by no means so compre- 
hensive or so suggestive a book as Prof. Muensterberg’s. It will 
appeal especially to college students by reason of the very inter- 
esting accounts of Oxford life in all its phases, and to college 
teachers by reason of the comparisons between English and 
American systems of education. Mr. Corbin contends that we 
have assimilated, or are assimilating, the best spirit of German 
education; that we have perhaps “‘teutonized” too much. “If we 
were to make a similar draft on the best educational spirit in 
England, our universities would become far superior as regards 
their organizations and ideals, and probably also as regards 
what they accomplish, to any in Europe.’”’ We have, perhaps, 
little to gain in the way of scholarship from English institutions, 
but much in the way of culture and social life; ‘‘the peculiarity of 
the English ideal of education is that it aims to develop the 
moral and social virtues, no less than the mental—to train up 
boys to be men among men.” 

There are interesting chapters on ‘The Oxford Freshman,” “A 
Day in an Oxford College,” “Club Life in the College,” and “Social 
Life in the University.” The picturesque figures of the porters, 
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scouts and dons, thecustom of “ragging,” and debating in the Ox- 
ford Union and in othersocieties are well delineated. The section, 
“Out of Doors,” will be eagerly read by those interested in 
athletics. ‘In America,” he says, “‘the sole idea in athletics, as is 
proclaimed again and again, is to beat the rival team. No con- 
cession is made to the comfort or wholesomeness of the sport. 

For better or for worse, a sport is a sport to an English- 
man, and whatever tends to make it any thingelse is not encour- 
aged; as far as possible it is made pleasant, socially and physi- 
cally. . . . The American makes and isforced to make, a long 
and tedious business of getting fit, whereas an Englishman has 
to exercise and sleep a trifle more than usual, and this only for a 
brief period. . . . To an American training is an abnormal 
condition; to an Englishman it is the consummation of the 
normal.” 

One’s first impression of an English university is that the re- 
strictions on the freedom of students are entirely too many—so 
foreign to the discipline of American college. It is with some 
degree of surprise that one reads Mr. Corbin’s opinion of the two 
forms of administration. ‘“On the whole, I should say that the 
restrictions of college life in England are far less dangerous than 
the absolute freedom of life in an Ameriaan college. Under our 
system a few men profit greatly; they leave college experienced in 
the way of the world and at the same time throughly masters of 
themselves. But it is a strong man—perhaps a blasphemous one 
—that would ask to be led into a temptation. These frowning 
college walls, which we are disposed to regard as instruments of 
pedagogical tyranny, are the means of nourishing the normal 
social life, and are thus in effect the bulwarks of a freer system 
than is known to American universities.” 

Undoubtedly the opportunitiy of the American college is that 
it shall appropriate the best elements of English and German in- 
stitutions. These two books will stimulate a movement in that 
direction—a tendency happily expressed in recent addresses by 
Presidents Hadley and Schurman. Taken together they con- 
stitute a notable revelation of the ideals of two great nations as 
expressed in their institutions of learning. Epwin Mims. 
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THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED States. By Ralph C. H. Catterall 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1903,—xiv., 538. 

Mr. Catterall’s history of the second bank is one of the most 
careful and exhaustive studies which we have had for some time 
in the field of our national history. It combines a most import- 
ant economic subject with a very interesting political subject. It 
goes thoroughly to the bottom of each, and the investigation is 
conducted with fairness and with conscientious regard for truth. 
Of the whole book nearly half is devoted to the questions related 
to the destruction of the bank. The remainder deals with the 
early career of the institution under Presidents William Jones and 
Langdon Cheves, with the policy of Nicholas Biddle, and with 
such economic features as the branches, the issues, the relation 
with State banks, and the reiation with the government. Mr. 
Catterall has drawn largely upon the various reports of the gov- 
ernment which have touched the bank and its administration, 
and besides this, he has had access to the Biddle Papers and the 
letter-book of Nicholas Biddle during his presidency. These docu- 
ments are preserved in the home of Judge Craig Biddle, Andalusia, 
Pa.; and the thanks of scholars are due to him because he has, 
through Mr. Catterall, given the public the knowledge contained 
in them. This book represents the first time they have been ex- 
amined by a student. 

As a result of his investigation Mr. Catterall has brought out 
valuable information in regard to at least two points connected 
with “Jackson’s War on the Bank.” 1. Before December, 1829, 
Biddle had taken steps to secure the bank from interference by 
the Jackson party. He had done this by placing Jackson men on 
the boards of directors of the branches, particularly in those 
sections in which the democrats were in political control. He did 
this after the often cited tilt between himself and Ingham in re- 
gard to the Portsmouth, N. H., branch. He did it, too, after he 
had received a hint to that effect from Ingham and McLean, both 
of them members of the cabinet. They told him that he ought to 
conciliate the friends of the administration. He opened a corres- 
pondence with Major Lewis, Jackson’s intimate advisor, and in 
one of his letters to that gentlemen he said that he was “‘desirous 
of treating Major Barry with great kindness and liberality.” 
Barry owed money to the bank and could not pay it; and he was 
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a member of the cabinet also. From all this it would appear that 
Biddle was not averse in November, 1829, to giving the demo- 
crats a share in the control of the bank. 

2. Mr. Catterall has also given new information as to the 
origin of Jackson’s hostility to the bank. He has discovered 
among the Biddle Papers a letter to Biddle, unsigned and undated, 
which he thinks was unquestionably written by Jackson in No- 
vember, 1829. In it Jackson, if he wrote it, says: “I think it 
right to be perfectly frank with you. I do not think that the 
power of Congress extends to charter a Bank ought [sic] of the 
ten miles square.” The author does not give the grounds of his 
faith in the authenticity of this letter. There are phrases in it 
which sound unlike anything which Jackson ever wrote. But if 
it were really written by him it proves that Jackson’s opposition 
was, from the first, as has been claimed by his friends, based upon 
constitutional grounds, and not upon some personal pique or 
political scheme. It shows, moreover, that Biddle knew this as 
early as Jackson’s first message to Congress. This fact is rein- 
forced by the testimony of Polk that Jackson desired to insert in 
his first inaugural address an attack on the bank. The author 
might have added that Kendall declared that the dratt of the 
first inaugural address, as Jackson brought it with him from 
Kentucky, did have such a clause in it, but that it was left out 
by the advice of the leaders of the party. 

Particularly good is Mr. Catterall’s handling of the charges 
against the bank (Chapter xi.) Each charge is taken up in order. 
The affair with Webb and Noah is presented fully and with some 
new light from Biddle’s letter-book. The tendency of the discus- 
sion is against the bank on most of these points. Its directors 
and its president did unwisely, not to say unjustifiably, in regard 
to their financial dealings with editors, with congressmen, and 
with the writers of pamphlets. These facts left a stain on the 
name of the bank, and we are led to the conclusion that they 
tended to justify the suspicion of the people against a United 
States bank. 
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Grorcia AND StaTE Ricuts: A Study of the Political History of Georgia 
from the Revolution to the Civil War, with particular Regard to 
Federal Relations. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. Washington: The 
American Historical Association, 1903,—224 pp. 


Dr. Phillips’s book, which took the Justin Winsor Prize in 1901, 
appears as Volume II. of the Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1901, and, through an arrangement of the author 
with the Government Printing Office, it appears also in a limited 
separate edition. It deals, as the sub-title explains, with politi- 
cal affairs in Georgia in the period from 1789 till 1861. But it 
goes further than political history. It deals also with the acquisi- 
tion of Creek and Cherokee lands and their setttlement by various 
groups of immigrants. These facts, however, may be considered 
as subordinate phases of the political history of the State. No 
attempt is made to give economic and social conditions during 
the period under discussion. The book has a number of useful 
maps, and the bibliography and the index are adequate. 

The authors’s intimate study of parties in Georgia has revealed 
an interesting relation between political alignments and social 
alignments. Thus, in the begining of the nineteenth century there 
were in Georgia well defined aristocratic and popular divisions 
among the inhabitants. The first of these embraced the original 
settlers on the seacoast and the Virginians whoentered the State 
on the northwestern border at the county of Elbert. The Vir- 
ginians when they arrived were more prosperous than other 
settlers and they acted together. They asserted social superior- 
ity in the State and their claim was allowed by the older settlers. 
The Virginians had for their leader W. H. Crawford, and the sea- 
coast region was dominated by General James Jackson, who had 
established his influence as a militay leader during the revolution. 
These two men associated with themselves George M. Troup, a 
younger man of great ability, and for a long time they were able 
to control the State. 

On the other hands there wasa distinct North Carolina ele- 
ment among the settlers. These came into Georgia in Wilkes and 
Lincoln counties, which lay just south of Elbert. They, too, 
held together in politics. They were mostly small planters— 
farmers they were called. They found in all parts of the State 
people as poor as they, and naturally the two classes came to- 
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gether. They were led by General Elijah Clarke, also a revolu- 
tionary soldier, and later by his able and more popular son, John 
Clarke. This line of cleavage divided the people into two groups, 
one composed of “planters” and the other of “farmers,” one an 
aristocratic and the other a popular group. This division of 
parties had a personal and social basis. It produced violent cam- 
paigns, and was the cause of the strenuous rivalry between the 
Troup and Clarke parties. It ruled the political life of Georgia till 
the questions of States rights and nullification in the first admin- 
istration of Andrew Jackson created a new alignment. At that 
time the old Clarke party, now led by Lumpkin, became the 
union party, and the old Troup party became the States rights 
party. But to the former came an unexpected recruit, namely, 
W. H. Crawford. He was not so much impelled by his love of 
the union as by his hatred of Calhoun, which was now the con- 
suming passion of his life. In a few years this condition of affairs 
took a permanent form, and the union party went into the demo- 
cratic organization. This was, no doubt, chiefly through loyalty 
to President Jackson. On the other hand, the States rights party 
went into the whig organization,—and this may well have been 
through its aversion to the same national leader. 

A singular fact which Dr. Phillips brings out is the influence of 
the trustees of the State university in politics. In 1830 they 
were all Troup men. The legislature had a Clarke majority and 
would make no appropriation to the university to erect buildings. 
Then it was arranged that the number of trustees should be 
doubled and the new members were Clarke leaders. Before this 
the Troup trustees had constituted a caucus for their party. 
With certain of their friends, they would at the university com- 
mencement select the candidates who should represent them in 
the coming campaign. They gave a wise and safe direction to 
their party. The Clarke men, however, had no such caucus, But 
now that they had a group of trustees also it became their own 
caucus. Thus it happened that the university trustees directed 
the politics of the State—one half dominating one party and the 
other dominating the other party. This state of affairs had its 
counterpart in South Carolina—and perhaps in other southern 
States. It is a singular illustration of the oligarchical nature of 
political institutions in the South. 














LITERARY NOTES 


The Seventeenth Annual Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor has recently been issued. It deals with the sub- 
ject of “Trade and Technical Education.” A section of the report 
is devoted to “Industrial Schools in the South for the Colored 
Race.”” Twenty-six institutions of this kind are included. Some 
space is also given to industrial schools in the South for whites. 


The American Economic Association has just published a “‘His- 
tory of Taxation in New Hampshire” by Maurice H. Robinson, 
Ph. D. This monograph is an application of German methods of 
historical research to the field of local financial history. The 
author has evidently given a great amount of painstaking labor 
to his subject of investigation and the resulting publication will 
be of much service to special students of public finance. A more 
recent publication of the same Association is a monograph of 
Alvin Saunders Johnson, A. M., on “Rent in Modern Economic 
Theory.” 


The April issue of the American Historical Review contains 
“The Origin of Property in Land,” by Gaillard T. Lapsley; 
“American Business Corporations before 1789,” by Simeon E. 
Baldwin; and ‘American Constitutional Precedents in the 
French National Assembly,” by Henry E. Bourne. Among the 
documents printed the most valuable is a number of letters re- 
lating to George Rogers Clarke’s Kaskaskia campaign. 


In The Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1903, Mr. O. 
M. W. Sprague, has an interesting apology for Branch Banking in 
the United States.”” The advantages of such banking, he claims, 
are incontestable, and if they should not exist in particular cases 
it is owing to peculiar circumstances. Of a more speculative 
economic nature is Dr. J. H. Hollander’s “Residual Claimant 
Theory of Distribution” and Mr. F. Blue’s “A Study in the Science 
of Welfare,” both in the same journal. 


Number 7 of the Atlanta University Publications is ‘The Negro 
Artisan, a Social Study.” It contains much valuable informa- 
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tion in regard to the status of the negro as an artisan. It is 
prepared and published under the supervision of Professor W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois, a colored man who is one of the most service- 
able sociologists in the country. It presents the material in an 
undigested form, however, and the general reader will find it a 
serious matter of complaint thatit has no table of contents. The 
conclusions of the study, as summed up at the close, are mildly 
optimistic, and the manner of arriving at them witnesses to a 
just sense of the use of reports. 


Mr. Ernest Jay Benton opens the twenty-first series of The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science with a study of “The Wabash Trade Route in the Develop- 
ment of the Old Northwest.” He goes quickly through the early 
period of French exploration and trans-continental travel down 
the lakes, and along the Wabash to the Mississippi, and comes to 
the Wabash and Erie Canal. This canal is treated historically 
and economically as well. Its great influence in the settlement of 
the West is pointed out and the national service it gave to the 
future is not neglected. The work is intelligently done, but the 
readers will find the lack of a map a serious defect. 


In the January, 1903, issue of The Gulf States Historical Maga- 
zine one is struck by J. W. DuBose’s Study of Yancey, and by an 
“Executive and Congressional Directory of the Confederate 
States of America,” which is prepared by the editor. This maga- 
zine has made a strong place for itself in the historical publica- 
tions of the country since it was launched last summer; and the 
editor deserves the thanks of all friends of Southern literature. 


A dainty little volume for children is Eva M. Carter’s ‘‘Princess 
Florina in Natureland,” illustrated by the author (The Abbey 
Press). The idea of the author is tocombine fairy tales with the 
modern tendency to nature studies. She hopes that the fanciful 
manner of the former may make it easier to bring children to un- 
derstand the beauties of the latter. The method is entirely 
opposite to the spirit of ordinary nature studies, as nature is 
taught to grown up people; for nature is of all things real and 
not fanciful. Perhaps children need fairy tales and other such 
impossibilities less than they need the actual observation of 
things. 











